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HEALTH  AND  WEALTH. 


Health  and  wealth  are  more  intimately  associated  than 
most  people  imagine.  A  person  who  is  well  can  make 
money,  but  one  who  is  often  ill  must  spend  what  he  has 
saved,  cannot  increase  his  store,  and  will  therefore  come  to 
grief.  One  of  our  great  financiers  made  it  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  never  to  employ  anyone  who  could  not  show  a  fair  re¬ 
cord  of  good  health.  By  this  means  his  clerks  were  always 
at  their  duties  ;  he  got  his  money’s  worth  from  them,  and 
so  added  to  his  wealth.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  starting 
in  life.  If  well,  he  can  work  on  steadily,  is  able  to  be  al¬ 
ways  at  his  post,  and  if  an  emergency  occurs,  has  health 
and  strength  to  help  him  through  the  difficulty.  Gradually 
his  business  increases,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  it,  more  work 
pours  in,  helpers  are  engaged,  and  so  his  health  leads  to 
wealth.  A  healthy  person  has  a  clear  brain,  which  leads 
him  to  make  the  most  of  opportunities,  and  do  things  in  a 
better  way  than  many  ;  this  is  called  skill,  or  cleverness, 
and  is  rewarded  accordingly.  People  from  the  provinces, 
who  come  to  London,  usually  succeed  in  business, 
because  they  bring  a  large  stock  of  health  with  them,  and 
so  are  able  to  outstrip  their  town  competitors,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  work  longer,  and  more  continuously.  Scotch¬ 
men,  for  this  reason,  get  on  well  in  life,  on  account  of  the 
vitality  they  possess,  due  to  oatmeal,  pure  air,  and  hard 
exercise.  If  a  person  with  plenty  of  life  enters  a  business 
house,  and  by  careful  living  will  keep  well,  then  he  is  bound 
to  succeed  and  make  a  surplus  of  money,  which  is  called 
wealth.  If  anyone  wants  to  be  well,  he  must  find 
out  what  foods  suit  him,  and  what  do  not ;  he  should  eat 
those  that  agree  with  him,  and  avoid  the  others.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  exercise  does  him  good,  and  he  takes 
it  regularly.  Intoxicants  and  tobacco  he  finds  are  not  good, 
and  so  he  leaves  them  alone.  The  result  is  good  health 
and  a  clear  mind.  By  means  of  an  unclouded  brain  the 
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business  man  finds  out  what  takes  well  with  his  customers, 
and  what  does  not.  By  this  and  other  ways  he  gets  on  in 
life. 

Some  persons  will  tell  you  that  certain  diseases  run  in 
their  families,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  fight  against  them. 
This  is  a  worth  less  excuse.  As  well  might  a  poor  person 
say  that  poverty  runs  in  the  family  because  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  that  there  is  no  use  struggling  to  get  rich.  Those 
who  rise  from  penury  to  affluence  do  so  by  self-denial,  hard 
work,  and  economy.  A  sick  person  who  wants  to  gain  good 
health  must  deny  himself  foods  that  are  tasty  but  injurious  ; 
he  must  work  hard,  taking  bodily  exercise,  and  he  must  not 
waste  his  life  by  using  stimulants  and  excitants,  but  should 
keep  intact  the  life  he  has,  and  save  all  the  vital  force  he 
can,  then  he  will  become  strong,  hale,  and  long-lived.  A 
person  making  a  hundred  a  year  and  saving  ten  pounds  out 
of  it,  is  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  one  who  has 
a  thousand  and  spends  it  all.  In  the  same  way  a  person  of 
weak  vitality,  who  does  not  foolishly  use  up  all  his  vital 
forces,  but  has  a  slight  reserve  of  health  against  accidents 
ar  emergencies,  is  better  off  than  he  who  has  plenty  of  life 
but  expends  it  in  wrong  living.  People  with  capital  can 
often  make  advantageous  bargains  and  increase  their  store ; 
in  the  same  way,  with  a  little  surplus  health  more  can  be 
got.  Thus,  side  by  side,  we  can  compare  health  and 
wealth,  and  show  that  health  is  wealth.  As  a  rich  man  be¬ 
queaths  his  thousands  to  his  children,  so  the  healthy  parent 
will  hand  down  healthy  constitutions  to  his  offspring. 

Moral. — Try  to  attain  health  by  every  means.  Avoid 
all  intoxicants,  drugs,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee  that  waste 
life  and  force,  and  give  no  adequate  return.  I  ncrease  your 
store  of  health  by  proper  diet,  and  obey  all  the  hygienic 
rules.  Careful  living,  regular  exercise,  pure  air,  and  bathing 
will  keep  the  body  well.  When  well,  you  can  do  hard 
work  with  both  body  and  mind  ;  money  will  be  paid  as  a 
recompense,  and  so  in  time  you  will  become  rich  in  both 
health  and  wealth,  and  can  enjoy  them  in  a  rational  way. 
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This  has  been  the  dream  of  visionaries  and  philosophers 
as  far  back  as  record  goes.  The  idea  of  an  eternal  and 
happy  life  after  death  arises  from  this  wish.  Self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  the  desire  to  live  is  so 
strong  in  some  that  they  are  willing  to  try  any  means  to 
prolong  their  days.  This  has  led  to  the  trial  of  many  foods, 
drinks,  drugs  and  appliances,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lengthening  man’s  days  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
In  the  middle  ages,  lives  and  fortunes  were  spent  in  search 
of  the  “  Philosopher’s  stone.”  This  was  to  turn  base 
metals  into  gold,  and  keep  persons  perpetually  young. 
About  this  same  time,  when  spirits  of  wine  was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  such  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  powers  of 
sustaining  life  that  it  was  called  “  Aqua  Vitae  ”  or  “  Water 
of  Life.”  Now  we  know  that  it  is  one  of  death’s  most 
formidable  weapons.  Many  other  drugs,  ointments,  and 
compounds  have  been  tried  to  prolong  life,  but  with  no 
good  result.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  transfuse 
the  blood  of  young  folks  into  their  own  old  blood-vessels, 
but  it  has  not  prolonged  their  days.  Others,  like  king 
David,  have  had  young  folks  to  sleep  with  them  in  bed,  so 
that  the  natural  heat  of  these  young  ones  might  supply  that 
warmth  which  the  older  ones  lacked.  This  plan  did  not 
give  the  vitality  they  sought  though  it  may  have  injured 
their  bed-fellows.  There  is  also  the  Browne-Sequard 
theory,  which  is,  that  an  injection  of  a  certain  preparation 
from  the  bodies  of  living  animals  will  prolong  life  and  re¬ 
store  the  vigour  of  youth  to  the  old.  Surely  human  folly 
could  not  further  go.  This  is  the  abasement  of  science. 
Others  have  applied  electricity  in  various  ways  to  try  to 
keep  away  death.  Their  beds  have  been  isolated,  and 
constant  currents  sent  through  them  ;  they  have  had  the 
beds  lying  due  north  and  south,  have  worn  batteries,  bands, 
belts,  and  other  appliances  round  their  bodies,  and  even 
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magnetic  plates  in  their  shoes ;  but  death,  for  all  that,  has 
carried  them  away. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  or  so  there  have  been  two 
popular  remedies.  These  are  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid 
internally,  and  the  application  of  acetic  acid  externally. 
Those  who  have  faith  in  the  phosphoric  acid  theory  want 
us  to  believe  that  old  age  is  brought  about  by  the  tissues 
becoming  clogged  up  with  the  earthy  salts  of  magnesia, 
lime,  and  soda.  These  salts  they  say  hinder  vital  activity, 
stop  the  mechanism,  and  thus  cause  death.  As  a  proof  of 
what  they  advance,  they  tell  you  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  tissues  of  the  old  and  the  young  is,  that  the 
former  contain  more  earthy  matter  than  the  latter,  and  that 
as  we  advance  in  life  more  earthy  matters  are  deposited, 
until  we  become  quite  stiff  and  useless  from  them.  This  is 
their  idea.  To  overcome  this  condition  is  their  object. 
If  you  are  young,  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  they  ask  you  to 
adopt  a  diet  which  does  not  contain  much  mineral  matter, 
and  so  hope  to  prevent  it  being  deposited  in  the  tissues. 
If  you  are  elderly,  they  then  propose  to  give  you  daily  a 
certain  amount  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and  so — as  they 
argue —dissolve  out  these  earthy  matters,  and  restore 
youth. 

The  objections  to  the  phosphoric  acid  theory  are  two. 
First,  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  is  not  alone  due  to  a  de¬ 
posit  of  lime  salts  in  the  tissues  ;  and  secondly,  phosphoric 
acid  will  not  remove  those  already  there.  Earthy  matters 
are  certainly  much  more  abundant  in  the  tissues  of  the  old 
than  in  those  of  the  young.  They  are  not  a  cause  of  the 
natural  decay,  but  are  found  accompanying  it.  A  young 
man  with  a  vigorous  heart  and  a  strong  constitution  has 
the  blood  coursing  through  his  vessels  under  great  pressure 
which  makes  it  penetrate  every  part  of  the  body,  and  there 
is  no  stagnation.  As  he  grows  older,  the  heart  beats  less 
strongly,  the  circulation  becomes  slower,  and  the  mineral 
matters  slowly  exude  from  the  blood,  and  get  deposited  in 
those  parts  where  the  circulation  is  slowest,  as  around  the 
various  joints,  and  in  the  extremities  of  the  feet  and  fingers. 
The  circulation  becomes  slower  and  the  deposits  increase 
until  natural  death  occurs.  Now  my  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  not  this  stiffness  which  causes  old  age,  but 
old  age  and  a  slower  circulation  which  allows  these  salts  or 
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earthy  matter  to  be  deposited.  This  is  a  distinction  I 
want  all  to  recollect.  Next,  we  have  to  find  out  if  the 
phosphoric  acid  dissolves  out  the  lime  salts,  and  so  pre¬ 
vents  premature  death.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  bone  from 
a  joint  of  meat  and  let  it  soak  for  some  weeks  or  months  in 
a  solution  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  we  shall  find  that  the 
acid  dissolves  out  all  the  lime  from  the  bone,  and  leaves 
only  a  mass  of  gelatine,  so  that  the  bone  is  as  soft  and 
pliant  as  a  piece  of  indiarubber.  Then  we  ask  ourselves, 
can  this  action  occur  in  the  system  ?  To  this  I  answer,  No. 
In  the  first  place,  the  phosphoric  acid  can  only  be  given  in 
small  quantities  and  diluted  ;  large  doses  would  cause  acute 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Next,  we  find  that  this  acid 
is  neutralised  at  once  in  the  stomach  and  very  little  of  it 
ever  enters  the  blood  as  acid ;  what  does  enter  into  the 
circulation  becomes  quickly  neutralised  or  destroyed.  Thus 
its  action  is  stopped  at  the  outset.  If  it  did  enter  the 
blood  in  any  quantity,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  We 
should  be  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  This  acid  would 
not  only  attack  the  excess  of  earthy  matters,  and  dissolve 
it,  but  would  also  attack  our  bones  and  eat  all  the  lime 
salts  out  of  them,  and  we  should  become  ricketty.  Our 
bones  would  become  soft,  we  should  not  be  able  to  stand, 
walk,  or  even  live,  as  our  internal  organs  would  all  be 
pressed  upon,  and  death  would  quickly  occur.  If  our 
systems  once  let  the  phosporic  acid  enter  the  blood,  most 
disastrous  consequences  would  result.  That  this  acid  will 
act  on  living  bone  is  easily  shown.  A  few  years  ago  match¬ 
makers  had  to  dip  their  matchstalks  into  liquid  phosphorus. 
This  being  more  or  less  volatile,  mixed  with  the  air,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  was  formed,  breathed  by  the  workmen,  and 
dissolved  in  the  saliva.  The  acid  attacked  the  teeth  ;  if  a 
tooth  were  decayed  it  acted  on  that  more  quickly,  ate 
through  it  into  the  jawbone,  and  caused  part  of  it  to  decay. 
This  was  a  well  known  danger  to  match-makers.  Now, 
liquid  phosphorus  is  not  often  used,  and  the  workmen 
rarely  suffer  from  this  disease.  My  readers  can  now 
understand  the  uselessness  of  the  phosphoric  acid  treat¬ 
ment,  and  if  they  value  their  stomach  and  their  health,  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may 
add  that  the  person  who  preached  the  phosphoric  acid 
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theory  died  at  eighty-four.  This  age  he  attained  not  by 
his  treatment  — even  if  he  followed  it — but  because  he 
lived  a  regular  and  active  life  in  other  ways. 

Now  we  will  consider  the  acetic  acid  treatment.  We  are 
told  and  know,  from  experience,  that  acetic  acid  applied  to 
the  skin  cleanses  it,  and  dissolves  dead  tissue,  thus  causing 
the  skin  to  assume  a  clean  and  red  appearance.  But  when 
it  is  asserted  that  this  acid  removes  from  the  body  all  its 
waste  matter,  we  must  have  proof  before  we  believe  it. 
Acetic  acid  can  only  dissolve  from  the  surface  of  the  skin 
the  dead  matter  that  is  there.  This  I  shall  even  show 
further  on  is  not  always  a  good  process.  Every  organ  and 
part  of  the  body  is  continually  throwing  its  refuse  into  the 
circulation. 

The  blood  is  purified  of  its  waste  by  the  lungs,  liver, 
kidneys,  and  skin.  Each  of  these  organs  does  a  part,  and 
the  skin  does  not  perform  more  than  its  share,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  the  whole.  The  arguments  used  against 
phosphoric  acid  can  be  used  against  acetic,  with 
this  difference,  that  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  taken 
internally,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  reach  all  parts 
through  the  blood,  the  acetic  acid  is  only  applied  to  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body.  Waste  is  not  thrown  off  by  the  skin  at 
one  spot,  but  by  every  part  of  it.  Therefore,  to  get  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  acid  the  body  would  have  to  be 
sponged  or  immersed  in  it  every  day.  This  would  result 
in  the  skin  being  kept  very  clean  and  red,  in  fact  too  clean, 
as  much  of  the  natural  grease  which  covers  our  bodies 
would  be  removed,  and  we  should  readily  catch  cold.  As 
for  the  idea  that  the  use  of  this  or  any  other  acid  can  keep 
us  alive  one  day  more  than  good  habits  and  plain  living 
would,  remains  to  be  proved.  •  Unless  its  use  can  put  back 
the  hands  of  time  and  restore  lost  parts,  it  cannot  prevent 
death. 

Our  friends,  with  their  suppositions,  evidently  overlook 
one  little  fact,  namely,  that  there  is  a  time  within  which 
all  must  die.  We  can  grow  only  to  a  certain  height,  and 
there  we  stop  ;  in  the  same  way  we  can  only  live  a  limited 
period,  and  then  we  die.  The  various  cells  ot  which  the 
body  is  composed  are  endowed  with  life,  which  will  sustain 
them  a  given  number  of  years.  Their  life  may  be  cut 
short  before  they  reach  that  period,  but  it  cannot  last  long;- 
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er.  Man’s  life  may  be  compared  to  a  ball  shot  from  a  gun  ; 
at  first  it  is  swift,  and  seems  to  overcome  gravity  ;  gradually 
it  slackens  until  it  falls  to  the  earth.  So  with  man.  He 
may  start  with  a  large  share  of  vitality,  but  in  a  definite 
period  it  must  cease.  The  duration  of  life  amongst  all 
classes  averages  forty-three-and-a-half  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Individual  life  may  attain  ninety  or  one 
hundred  years,  or  even  ten  or  twenty  more.  We  have 
fairly  authentic  records  of  persons  living  to  more  than  160 
years  ;  but  these  cases  are  extremely  rare.  We  must  come 
to  an  end  at  last.  We  had  a  beginning,  we  must  have  an 
end.  Live  as  carefully  as  we  may,  we  cannot  avoid  death. 
Simple  food,  and  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  health,  will 
enable  us  to  prolong  our  life ;  but  no  mode  of  living,  or 
treatment,  will  enable  us  to  exist  more  than  a  fixed  number 
of  years.  The  organs  of  the  body  come  to  an  end  like  the 
parts  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  as  they  are  worn  out,  and  we 
cannot  replace  them  by  fresh  ones,  as  we  can  the  parts  of 
a  machine.  The  cause  of  death  is  the  wearing  out  of  the 
life  of  the  various  bodily  organs,  which  usually  happens 
within  a  hundred  years. 
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This  article  is  intended  for  the  young  of  both  sexes 
between  fifteen  and  twenty.  We  know  that  if  a  person 
attains  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  or  she  ought  not  to  die  under 
seventy.  This  means,  that  by  this  time,  the  constitution 
should  have  become  so  much  developed,  that  with  the  reason¬ 
able  care  that  everyone  ought  to  devote  to  him  or  herself, 
death  should  be  kept  at  bay  ior  at  least  three  score  years 
and  ten.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  persons  are  usually  allowed 
to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  matters  of  every  day  life. 
In  childhood,  we  are  fed  on  what  is  thought  best  for  us  ; 
as  we  grow  a  little  older,  we  have  to  eat  what  is  given  us  ; 
but  at  sixteen  we  are  allowed  a  varied  choice  of  foods. 
Young  folks  do  not  always  act  in  a  rational  way ;  when  first 
freed  from  the  restrictions  of  earlier  years,  they  are  apt  to 
go  to  other  extremes  and  instead  of  eating  plain  food  they 
indulge  in  all  the  supposed  good  things  set  before  them. 
During  youth  vitality  is  usually  very  strong ;  the  plain  food, 
regular  exercise,  and  regular  hours  of  school  life  have 
allowed  the  system  to  grow  up  fairly  robust.  If  young  folks 
would  only  modify  their  habits  of  living  and  eating  a  little 
to  suit  the  changed  life,  the  result  will  be  vigorous  manhood 
leading  to  a  healthy  old  age.  The  first  warning  I  must 
offer  to  young  men  and  women  is  to  steer  clear  of  all  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks.  Taking  them  does  not  prove  one  a  man 
or  woman.  They  are  always  productive  of  disease,  and 
may  start  off  a  train  of  symptoms  that  are  anything  but 
pleasant.  Their  use  is  never  a  necessity,  and  if  the  habit 
of  taking  them  is  formed,  a  craving  is  often  set  up  that 
tends  to  a  disease,  short  life,  and  much  suffering.  If  you 
ask  those  middle-aged  persons  who  drink,  if  they  think  it 
advisable  for  the  young  to  be  brought  up  to  use  spirituous 
liquors,  they  will  tell  you  No,  and  wish  they  themselves 
had  never  been  taught  to  take  them,  but  they  have  now  so 
got  into  the  habit  of  using  them  that  they  cannot  readily 
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stop.  To  young  men,  I  say,  do  not  learn  to  smoke,  it  is 
not  a  necessity,  nor  a  useful  accomplishment.  Smoking  is 
a  filthy  habit,  wastes  money,  brains,  and  time,  and  as  a  re¬ 
turn  gives  a  black  stinking  pipe,  foul  breath,  black  teeth, 
and  a  damaged  constitution. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  young  folks  must  learn,  if 
they  want  to  get  on  in  life,  is  to  be  able  to  say  “no.” 
When  things  are  offered  that  are  wrong,  to  refuse  them 
steadily  but  firmly  must  be  the  rule.  A  few  gentle,  but 
firm  denials  gain  respect,  and  prevent  future  askings  and 
troublings.  Another  point  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
young  is  that  custom  is  not  always  right.  The  intelligent  of 
both  sexes  should  always  ask  themselves  this  question  only  : 
Is  such  and  such  a  thing  right  ?  The  argument  that  what  is, 
is  right,  is  bad,  unless  the  custom  is  in  harmony  with 
Nature’s  laws.  The  fact  that  a  prince,  philosopher,  or 
scientist  smokes  is  no  argument  that  smoking  is  right ;  or 
that  because  they  all  drink  stimulants,  that  drinking  is 
therefore  physiologically  correct.  If  Lady  Booby  wears 
seventeen  inch  corsets,  and  very  high  heeled  boots  with 
narrow  toes,  it  does  not  make  such  a  practice  natural  and 
good.Our  aim  must  be  to  sift  the  custom  from  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  act  accordingly.  The  mere  fact  that  great 
numbers  do  a  thing  is  no  argument  of  its  utility.  I  must 
ask  the  thoughtful  of  both  sexes  to  examine  from  this 
standpoint  the  habits  of  drinking  intoxicants,  of  smoking, 
of  eating  meat,  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee,  and  of  wearing 
cramping  though  fashionable  garments.  There  are  lectures, 
debates,  and  pamphlets  in  plenty  on  these  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  I  ask  young  folks  to  inquire  into  these 
customs,  and  then  walk  in  the  way  they  reason  to  be  best. 
Be  fair ;  do  not  let  inclination  lead.  A  brief  consideration 
of  plain,  well-established  facts,  will  show  an  immense 
amount  of  wrong  living  to  be  prevalent,  and  mostly  from 
want  of  thought.  I  desire  my  youthful  readers  to  be 
intelligent,  so  that  the  coming  race  may  be  more  rational, 
sensible,  and  healthy. 

The  feeding  habits  of  young  folks  are  anything  but  good. 
Being  allowed  a  choice  of  rich  foods,  young  men  and 
women  often  eat  freely  of  them,  and  then  are  made  ill 
in  consequence.  I  receive  dozens  of  letters  from  young 
men  and  women  complaining  of  pimples,  blotches,  black- 
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heads,  and  other  unsightly  eruptions,  which  they  want  to 
get  rid  of.  I  find  in  every  case  that  they  are  over-feeding, 
eating  freely  of  cake,  jam,  preserves,  cheese,  eggs,  meat, 
fish,  suppers,  &c.  Were  it  not  ior  their  former  plain  living 
and  healthy  habits,  many  would  soon  be  on  the  bed  of 
sickness.  Young  folks  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  if 
they  wish  to  be  free  from  these  unsightly  eruptions  they 
must  be  very  careful  with  their  food,  eating  only  the 
quantity  and  quality  I  so  frequently  recommend.  Others 
complain  of  nervousness,  bashfulness,  timidity,  blushing, 
dislike  to  be  in  company,  and  such  like  symptoms.  These 
patients  I  find  are  eating  too  much  and  too  often,  and  are 
usually  taking  tea  and  coffee  freely.  Those  who  complain 
of  loss  of  energy,  loss  of  memory,  trembling,  palpitation, 
no  energy  for  work  and  want  of  vigour,  I  often  find  are 
using  tobacco  as  well  as  over-feeding.  Those  who  are  tired 
in  the  morning,  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  complain  of 
a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  and  low  miserable  feelings, 
usually  take  suppers  a  little  time  before  retiring,  and  may 
have  had  some  alcoholic  liquors  as  well. 

Some  young  men  suffering  from  many  of  the  symptoms 
I  have  named  imagine  that  these  are  the  result  of  youthful 
folly  or  injurious  practices.  Such  is  not  often  the  case, 
though  advertising  quacks  try  to  make  out  that  it  is  so,  and 
on  this  pretext  fleece  ignorant  youth  of  time,  health,  and 
money. 

Another  thing  that  our  young  folks  do  not  get  enough  of 
is  exercise.  Young  fellows  may  be  in  offices,  counting  or 
business  houses  all  day,  and  at  night  after  a  hasty  tea,  the 
good  ones  rush  off  to  the  Polytechnic,  Birkbeck,  or  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute,  and  attend  classes  there.  Or  they 
remain  at  home,  reading,  practising  the  violin,  piano,  &c., 
or  engage  in  some  instructive  study.  The  loose  young 
men  frequent  billiard-rooms,  public-houses,  and  music-halls. 
All  this  is  injurious ;  after  a  long  day  at  business  a  quiet 
evening  meal  should  be  eaten,  light  conversation  or  reading 
for  an  hour  should  follow,  then  an  hour  or  two  in  the  open 
air  will  be  time  well  spent.  A  gymnasium  or  athletic  club 
may  be  joined  by  most  young  men  with  benefit,  or  the 
Volunteer  Corps  may  enable  them  to  gain  good  strength 
and  vitality.  Those  who  have  the  means  may  purchase  a 
bicycle  or  trycicle,  and  use  that  daily ;  others  may  play  at 
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tennis  in  summer,  and  football  in  winter.  But  all,  both 
young  men  and  Women,  should  have  an  hour’s  exercise 
early  in  the  evening  after  their  last  meal,  unless  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  muscular  work  during  the  day. 

If  our  young  folks  will  live  on  a  simple  food  at  fixed 
hours,  and  not  overeat ;  if  they  will  exercise  regularly  and 
steadily,  neither  doing  too  little  nor  too  much  ;  and  if  they 
will  avoid  tobacco,  intoxicants,  strong  tea  and  coffee,  the 
result  will  be  healthy  manhood  leading  to  vigorous  old  age. 
Young  men  and  young  women,  learn  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  practise  it.  Never  mind  the  jeers  of  some  few  ignor¬ 
ant  or  vicious  companions ;  you  will  have  your  reward  in  a 
sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  and  when  age  does  come  on, 
it  will  be  the  ripeness  of  the  plum  rather  than  the  withered¬ 
ness  of  the  prune.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
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I  am  afraid  that  my  readers  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  value  of  pure  air.  We  have  temperance 
societies,  vegetarian  societies,  anti-tobacco,  anti-  vaccina¬ 
tion  societies,  & c.,  but  we  have  no  “  pure  air  ”  society,  yet 
we  need  it  as  much  as  any  other.  The  air  we  breathe  is 
invisible  and  without  smell,  and  even  when  laden  with 
poisonous  gases,  we  may  not  be  made  aware  of  its  foulness. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  go  on  the  principle,  “  What  the  eye 
does  not  see  the  heart  does  not  grieve  over.”  This  is  a 
mistake  ;  the  breath  that  we  breathe  out  from  our  lungs 
contains  two  most  powerful  poisons — one  is  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  the  other  is  animal  effluvium  or  waste.  When  we 
enter  a  crowded  room,  especially  if  occupied  by  working 
men,  or  a  closely-packed  third-class  railway  carriage,  with 
all  the  windows  closed,  we  smell  a  most  abominable  stench 
which  at  first  almost  sickens  us.  This  stench  comes  chiefly 
from  the  lungs,  and  is  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay; 
it  is  very  poisonous,  and  said  to  contain  the  germs  of  con¬ 
sumption.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find  all  chest  complaints, 
including  consumption,  most  common  where  this  foul  air  is 
constantly  breathed.  We  believe  in  contagion  so  much 
nowadays,  that  we  will  not  drink  out  of  the  same  glass  or 
cup  as  another  person,  nor  will  we  wear  another’s  clothes ; 
but  we  do  worse  than  either  of  these  things  when  we  breathe 
the  foul  breath  of  others.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble 
to  breathe  through  a  glass  tube,  collect  the  condensed 
moisture  from  the  lungs  in  a  bottle,  and  keep  it  for  a  few 
days,  he  will  find  it  putrify,  give  off  an  abominable  odour, 
and  when  examined  with  the  microcope  is  found  to  be 
swarming  with  minute  animal  life.  Small-pox,  measles, 
and  most  of  the  contagious  diseases  are  spread  by  want  of 
ventilation.  When  a  person  is  recovering’from  any  infectious 
disease,  his  breath  is  laden  with  the  germs  of  it.  If  such  a 
one  enters  an  unventilated  conveyance,  or  building,  he 
loads  the  air  with  infectious  matter,  which  if  not  destroyed 
by  pure  air  will  spread  his  complaint  far  and  wide.  This 
explains  why  it  is  bad  for  chidren  recovering  from  any 
infectious  fever  to  go  to  a  school  until  thoroughly  recovered, 
as  they  may  infect  others.  We  may  to  a  certain  extent 
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lessen  the  chances  of  catching  anything,  if  we  breathe 
through  the  nose  ;  as  the  mucus  in  the  nose  catches  and 
destroys  many  germs,  and  thus  prevents  them  entering  the 
system. 

The  other  poison  in  our  breath  is  that  known  as  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Ordinary  air  only  contains  four  parts  in  ten 
thousand,  but  the  air  we  breathe  from  our  lungs  contains 
4  per  cent.,  that  is,  four  parts  in  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
times  more  than  ordinary  air  does.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  a 
deadly  poison  in  which  nothing  can  live.  It  is  produced 
by  anything  that  burns,  such  as  candles,  lamps,  and  gas, 
and  also  by  oxidation  of  the  food  and  tissues  of  animals 
and  men.  We  can  show  its  presence  in  our  breath,  or  as 
the  result  of  combustion,  very  readily  by  means  of  lime- 
water. 

Experiment  I. — Buy  a  bottle  of  lime-water  from  any 
chemist ;  pour  some  into  a  wine-glass  ;  blow  through  it  with 
a  glass  tube  or  a  piece  of  clean  tobacco  pipe  stem,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  lime-water  becomes  quite  milky.  This  is 
because  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  our  breath  has  united  with 
the  lime  in  the  water  and  formed  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  like  chalk ;  and  if  we  let  the  water  rest  an  hour  or  two 
we  get  a  fine  layer  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The 
experiment  proves  the  presence  of  this  poisonous  gas. 

Experiment  II. — Take  an  ordinary  pickle-bottle,  or  any 
wide-necked  bottle  of  light-coloured  glass,  have  ready  an 
inch  or  so  of  wax  candle,  light  this,  lower  it  into  the  bottle 
with  a  piece  of  fine  wire,  put  a  piece  of  paper  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  until  the  candle  goes  out,  which  it  will 
do  in  a  minute  or  so.  Remove  the  stump  of  candle  by  the 
bit  of  wire,  pour  in  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  lime-water, 
put  the  cork  in  the  bottle  or  the  hand  over  the  mouth  of 
it,  shake  well,  and  the  lime-water  will  become  milky,  and,  if 
allowed  to  settle,  will  throw  down  a  deposit  of  carbonate 
of  lime  like  the  water  you  breathed  through.  This  shows 
that  a  burning  candle  produces  this  poisonous  carbonic  acid 
gas,  just  as  a  person  does  in  breathing.  A  jet  of  gas  will 
give  the  same  results. 

Experiment  III. — This  is  not  a  cruel  experiment, 
although  we  take  life.  Take  your  wide-mouthed  bottle,  as 
in  the  last  experiment,  and  having  caught  a  mouse,  put  it 
into  the  bottle,  with  a  piece  of  string  to  its  tail ;  now  cprk; 
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the  bottle,  or  fasten  a  piece  of  paper  tightly  over  the  top  of 
the  bottle,  and  put  it  aside.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  mouse  will  lose  its  activity,  become  unconscious,  and 
die,  being  poisoned  by  its  own  breath,  which  contains  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  death  is  less  painful  than  drowning.  When 
dead,  remove  the  mouse  from  the  bottle  by  the  string 
fastened  to  its  tail,  and  pour  into  the  bottle  some  lime- 
water,  shake  as  before,  and  you  will  get  a  milky  solution, 
which  proves  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  which 
killed  the  mouse.  Could  we  confine  a  criminal  in  the  same 
way,  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  we  could  force  him  to  poison 
himself  by  his  own  breath. 

All  these  experiments  show  that  we  are  constanty  gene¬ 
rating  this  carbonic  acid  gas  in  our  rooms.  A  candle 
consumes  as  much  air  as  a  man,  a  lamp  uses  up  as  much 
pure  air  as  two  men,  and  every  gas-burner  pollutes  the  air 
as  much  as  will  four  men.  Gas  has  also  this  disadvantage, 
that  besides  loading  the  air  with  a  large  bulk  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  also  gives  out  in  burning  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  which  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  air 
and  forms  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  most 
corrosive  poison.  It  is  this  gas  or  acid  which  causes  bad 
sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice.  The  electric  light  is  the  only 
artificial  light  that  does  not  spoil  the  air  we  breathe. 

Every  time  we  breathe  out,  we  expel  from  our  lungs  from 
one  to  two  pints  of  impure  air ;  to  make  this  fit  for  breath¬ 
ing  again,  it  must  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  pure 
air.  A  lamp  will  require  twice  as  much  air  as  a  man,  and 
every  gas-burner  four  times  as  much. 

I  have  above  shown  how  the  air  of  our  rooms  is  made 
bad,  and  have  called  attention  to  some  simple  experiments 
to  prove  my  statements  ;  I  will  now  explain  how  to  purify 
uur  rooms  and  keep  them  sweet.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  person  to  breathe  the  purest  air  possible.  We  can 
never  have  it  too  pure,  nor  too  much  of  it.  We  may  eat 
too  much  food,  drink  too  much  water,  over  exercise,  bathe 
too  much,  and  sleep  too  long,  and  injure  ourselves  in  con¬ 
sequence  ;  but  we  can  never  breathe  too  pure  air.  The 
old  man  of  ninety  and  the  babe  of  a  few  hours  old  require 
it  as  much  as  does  a  grown-up  man  or  woman,  whilst  the 
sick  person  wants  it  in  abundance  if  he  would  get  well  in 
(he  soonest  time  possible.  A  common  objection  I  hear  is, 
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“  We  are  afraid  of  having  the  window  open  on  account  of 
baby.”  This  is  no  good  argument ;  a  baby  wants  fresh  air  just 
as  much  as  its  parents  do.  Others  say  it  gives  them  a  cold. 
This  is  not  true ;  it  is  bad  air  which  gives  rise  to  colds,  not 
cold  air.  Others  say  it  makes  their  rheumatics  worse  ;  if 
they  will  live  as  I  advise,  it  will  make  them  better.  Others 
say  it  gives  them  neuralgia ;  it  will  not  do  so  if  they  will 
breathe  through  the  nose,  and  have  their  teeth  attended  to. 
Every  excuse  can  be  overcome.  I  do  not  know  of  a  reason 
why  the  window  should  ever  be  closed.  If  you  are  afraid 
of  burglars,  screw  the  window  open  so  that  it  cannot  be 
opened  further.  This  is  a  better  protection  against  thieves 
than  our  present  hasps,  which  can  be  pushed  back  with  a 
thin  blade  of  steel.  There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy, 
etc.  If  we  study  why,  we  find  that  early  going  to  bed 
means  less  gas,  or  artificial  light,  and  early  rising  means 
breathing  pure  air — at  least,  until  it  gets  fouled  by  the 
fires,  etc.,  of  a  busy  town. 

Tbe  question  now  arises,  if  pure  air  is  so  necessary,  how 
shall  we  best  let  it  into  our  rooms  ?  The  answer  comes  at 
once — by  the  open  window,  and  in  the  country  also  by  the 
open  door.  We  must  have  the  room  open  directly  into  the 
air  either  by  the  window  or  the  door.  Those  living  in 
towns  can  keep  their  windows  open  by  day  and  by  night; 
those  residing  in  the  country  can  have  the  doors  open  by 
day  and  the  windows  by  night,  and,  if  properly  secured  by 
a  screw,  they  are  more  burglar-proof  than  with  our  present 
fastenings.  When  I  ask  patients  if  they  keep  their  bed¬ 
rooms  open  at  night,  some  reply,  “No,  but  we  have  them 
open  in  the  day,  when  we  are  not  there.”  What  use  is 
this  ?  I  ask.  Others  say,  “  No,  but  we  have  the  bedroom 
door  open.”  When  asked  if  this  opens  into  the  air,  they 
say  no,  it  only  leads  on  to  the  landing.  Some  tell  me  their 
windows  are  shut,  but  they  keep  the  register  of  the  stove 
or  grate  open.  This  is  useless ;  it  would  ventilate  a  room 
were  the  fire  burning,  but  not  otherwise.  Others  tell  you 
they  keep  the  ventilators  open.  These  are  found  to  be 
about  as  large  as  half  a  sheet  or  even  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
and  they  expect  these  to  allow  the  bad  air  to  pass  out  and 
the  good  air  to  pass  in.  The  amount  of  good  these  do  is 
worse  than  none,  as  they  delude  you  into  a  belief  that  good 
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is  being  done,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  taking  place. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  those  glass  ventilators  put  in 
windows,  and  to  ventilators  over  the  chimney  or  door. 
Others  try  to  ventilate  a  room  by  raising  the  window  and 
putting  a  piece  of  board  at  the  bottom,  so  that  air  shall 
come  between  the  sashes  ;  this  is  playing  at  ventilation, 
and  is  of  very  little  use.  The  same  may  be  said  of  boring 
holes  in  the  window-frame.  The  only  way  of  ventilating  a 
room  is  by  the  open  windows,  either  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom,  or  down  the  centre  if  they  open  like  doors.  Small¬ 
ness  of  rooms,  or  nearness  of  bed  to  the  window,  is  no 
excuse  for  the  omission.  The  smaller  the  room,  the  more 
need  is  there  for  an  open  window.  If  the  bed  is  under  the 
window,  then  move  the  couch  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
or  make  a  thin  screen  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  directly 
upon  you,  but  do  not  keep  out  the  air.  The  greater  the 
number  of  persons  in  a  room,  the  wider  open  should  be 
the  windows.  In  the  bedroom,  have  the  window  open  and 
the  blind  up,  so  that  the  air  can  enter  freely.  If  you  dis¬ 
like  dust,  smuts,  and  bits  of  soot  entering  your  room,  nail 
a  strip  of  crape,  jean,  or  any  stout  material  across  the 
window,  so  that  the  air  may  be  filtered  and  its  force  broken 
as  it  enters  the  room.  The  hygienist's  motto  must  be, 
“  Pure  air,  and  plenty  of  it.”  Take  the  hint,  and  life  wiK 
be  brighter,  happier,  longer,  and  better,  and  chest  com* 
plaints  will  not  be  your  ailments. 
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Statistics  prove  that  nearly  half  the  children  born,  die 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years.  The  majority  of 
deaths  occur  before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  When  a 
child  is  once  on  its  feet  it  moves  about  freely,  is  given  a 
greater  variety  of  foods,  besides  breathing  more  and  purer 
air.  As  it  grows  older,  it  begins  to  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  foods,  taking  some  and  rejecting  others  as  it 
finds  they  agree  or  disagree.  Care  exercised  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  is  repaid  in  after  years.  Treat  a 
healthy  child  properly  from  birth,  and  he  will  have  a  fine 
constitution ;  manage  him  improperly,  and  you  stunt  his 
growth,  enfeeble  his  brain,  and  make  him  of  a  delicate 
habit  of  body.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  bring  up 
their  children  hygienically  until  such  times  as  they  can 
think  and  act  for  themselves ;  then  they  may  be  left 
to  their  own  resources,  to  continue  the  good  mode  of 
living  or  otherwise.  Children  are  not  all  born  alike  ;  some 
inherit  a  tendency  to  disease  which  will  lead  them  wrong 
all  through  life  unless  it  is  remedied  during  childhood. 
Others  have  a  bent  towards  correct  living,  and  take  to  it  in 
spite  of  mother’s  or  nurse’s  endeavours  to  the  contrary. 

The  first  few  years  of  life  may  be  called  gluttonous  ; 
most  childreen  overfeed.  Foods  gratify  their  sense  of 
taste,  and  not  knowing  the  penalties  of  excess,  they  over¬ 
eat  ;  their  systems  are  growing,  and  they  require  plenty  of 
food ;  their  activity  and  growth  burn  up  what  in  after  years 
would  cause  sickness  and  disease.  The  appetite  of  children 
must  be  curbed,  or  it  leads  to  ill  results.  In  babies,  over¬ 
feeding  means  sickness,  diarrhoea,  fretfulness,  and  wakeful¬ 
ness,  and  sometimes  great  loss  of  weight.  In  children  it 
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means  bad  temper,  peevishness,  fretfulness,  shyness,  dull¬ 
ness,  stupidity,  and  backwardness  in  speaking,  walking,  and 
learning.  Bilious  attacks,  feverish  attacks,  and  upsets  to 
the  system  may  occur  as  well.  Some  children  look  miser¬ 
ably  thin  and  scraggy  until  you  lessen  and  change  the  food 
upon  which  they  are  being  fed.  Eczema  or  breakings  out 
all  over  the  body  point  to  too  much  and  wrong  food.  How 
are  we  to  tell  how  much  food  a  child  should  have?  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  experiments,  the  following  amounts 
will  be  found  fairly  correct : — From  fifteen  months  to  two 
years,  or  even  a  little  more,  the  best  food  a  child  can  have 
is  wholemeal  bread  and  milk,  with  fruit.  Give  from  one 
to  two  ounces  of  bread,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  three  or  four 
ounces  of  fresh  ripe  fruit  at  each  of  the  three  meals.  If  a 
child  is  kept  on  this  diet  until  the  age  of  2 1-  years,  he  will 
be  well,  bright,  merry,  cheerful,  and  a  good-natured  child. 
At  the  same  time  his  body  will  grow  strong,  large,  and 
properly  developed.  There  are  no  substitutes  which  equal 
this  monotonous  diet,  as  some  may  think  it.  A  diet  of  eggs, 
milk-puddings,  fish,  meat,  and  other  foods,  is  not  so  healthful 
as  the  one  given,  but  does  harm  rather  than  good.  From 
2h  years  to  5,  the  meals  may  be  three,  as  for  adults. 
Breakfast  may  consist  of  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  brown  bread, 
with  fresh  fruit,  and  cocoa  or  milk  and  water.  The  evening 
meal  should  be  much  the  same,  only  a  little  green  stuff  may 
now  take  the  place  of  fruit.  The  dinner  as  yet  is  best  made 
from  vegetable  foods,  even  animal  products  being  used 
sparingly.  The  dinner  may  consist  of  a  thick  vegetable 
soup*  or  stew  with  bread,  or  two  vegetables,  white  sauce, 
brown  bread,  an  occasional  egg :  with  milk-pudding,  or  stewed 
fruit  and  bread  afterwards.  This  may  be  varied  by  macaroni 
cooked  in  various  ways,  by  vegetable  pies  or  other  dishes 
simply  prepared.  Once  or  twice  a  week  a  dinner  of  fruit  or 
salad,  and  bread  should  be  allowed.  Let  the  children  have 
whatever  fruit  is  in  season,  and  eat  this  with  bread  and  a 
scrape  of  butter  ;  for  drink  they  may  have  lemon-water, 
milk  and  water,  or  cocoa. 

From  the  age  of  seven  to  twelve,  meat  may  be  allowed  in 
small  quantities  by  those  who  wish  their  children  to  eat  it. 
Those  who  would  like  their  offspring  to  attain  the  highest 
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mental  and  physical  development  will  bring  them  up  with¬ 
out  animal  food.  Children  thus  reared  will  not  become 
drunkards  unless  they  give  up  their  simplicity  of  diet ;  noi 
will  they  readily  become  slaves  to  vicious  habits  of  any  kind. 
These  facts  are  important  to  those  parents  who  wish  to  have 
children  who  will  do  them  credit  and  not  tarnish  theii 
names.  Many  a  noble  family  has  come  to  grief  because 
the  children  have  been  fed  on  everything  that  stimulated 
their  animal  natures.  Spices,  sauces,  condiments  and  rich 
foods  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  from  growing  children. 
These  things  stimulate  children  and  force  them  to  adopt 
habits  which  will  be  injurious  in  after  years.  Intoxicants 
of  all  kinds  must  be  absolutely  forbidden.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  also  injurious  and  unnecessary. 

Exercise. — As  soon  as  ever  a  child  can  move  about  it 
begins  to  run  all  over  the  place.  Never  curb  a  child  at 
play  ;  the  more  active  he  is,  the  better  for  him.  He  is 
growing,  and  his  muscles  require  developing.  When  tired 
he  will  stop  of  his  own  accord.  The  first  years  of  life 
should  be  spent  in  growing,  developing,  and  laying  the 
foundations  ot  a  good  constitution.  The  longer  children 
are  out  in  the  open  air  the  better  for  them.  Let  them  be 
out  in  all  weathers ;  wind  will  give  colour  to  their  cheeks, 
the  sun  will  tan  them,  and  the  rain  will  not  harm  them. 
Frost  makes  them  run  about  to  keep  warm,  and  the  cold 
weather  invigorates  them.  Present  your  boys  with  barrows, 
spades,  balls,  hoops,  and  the  implements  of  rational  games. 
Give  the  girls  balls,  hoops,  and  a  skipping  rope,  also  a  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock.  Let  the  children  run  about  and  be  as 
noisy  as  ever  they  like  ;  if  you  have  some  place  for  them 
separate  from  yourselves,  turn  them  into  it,  and  let  them 
enjoy  themselves  to  their  hearts’  content.  At  the  seaside 
let  them  paddle,  wade,  or  bathe,  and  be  without  shoes  and 
stockings  all  day  long  if  they  choose.  If  in  the  country, 
let  them  be  out  all  day  like  country  children.  Very  little 
learning  should  be  allowed  before  six  ;  the  rudiments  of 
the  three  R’s,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  taught,  but  never 
keep  your  children  more  than  an  hour  or  two  each  day  at 
their  studies. 

Air. — Children  require  all  the  pure  air  they  can  get. 
They  will  never  suffer  from  coughs  and  colds  if  you  will 
allow  plenty  of  pure  air  to  enter  all  their  rooms  and  keep 
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them  out  of  stuffy  ones.  The  windows  should  always  be 
open,  day  and  night.  More  air  is  required  by  children  than 
by  adults,  as  they  are  growing,  and  rapid  tissue  changes  are 
occurring.  Gas  injures  them  as  much  as  it  does  plants  ; 
send  them  to  bed  early  to  escape  this.  When  children  are 
together  in  a  room,  either  at  study  or  play,  the  windows 
should  always  be  open  three  or  four  inches  at  least,  and 
wide  open  if  the  day  is  warm  or  mild. 

Baths. — A  sponge  all  over  with  lukewarm  water  every 
day  may  be  given,  and  as  the  children  grow  older  they 
should  be  taught  to  bath  or  groom  themselves  daily.  By 
this  means  they  get  the  skin  used  to  the  cold  air,  harden 
themselves,  and  will  rarely  sufter  from  chills. 

Education. — Young  children  should  be  taught  from 
models.  Let  them  learn  by  experience ;  then  the  facts 
taught  remain  permanently  fixed  in  their  minds.  The 
Kindergarten  method  is  the  best  for  children,  as  it  educates 
them  in  a  practical  manner,  and  teaches  them  by  experi¬ 
ments  which  the  child  does  not  readily  forget.  The 
first  duty  of  the  parent  is  to  give  his  child  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion  or  the  foundation  of  one,  and  then  gradually  to 
educate  him  afterwards.  If  these  principles  are  adhered  to, 
we  shall  be  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  wise  race,  and  able  to 
hold  our  own  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
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Hunger  is  a  sensation  that  we  usually  refer  to  the 
Stomach,  and  its  promptings  make  known  to  us  that  our 
systems  require  nourishment.  Whether  the  origin  of  it  is 
in  the  brain  or  in  the  stomach,  doctors  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine.  That  hunger  proceeds  from  a  peculiar 
condition  of  the  blood  we  can  prove.  When  this  fluid  is 
loaded  with  nourishment,  we  do  not  feel  hungry ;  when  we 
have  little  in  our  blood  vessels  but  blood,  then  we  do. 
Distension  of  the  stomach,  or  loading  it  with  food,  or  any 
other  stuff,  does  not  take  away  this  sensation,  though  it 
may  relieve  the  craving  for  a  time.  In  dyspepsia,  or  any 
condition  of  the  stomach  in  which  food  is  not  soon 
digested  and  absorbed,  we  find  persons  complaining  ot 
hunger  directly  after  a  meal.  Those  who  suffer  from 
chronic  disease  of  the  stomach  are  always  hungry,  and  are, 
no  matter  how  much  they  eat,  ever  satisfied.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  good  digestions  can  go  for  a 
long  time  without  food  and  yet  not  be  hungry. 

There  is  another  sensation  which  many  people  mistake 
for  hunger.  This  is  a  sinking  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  most  people  suffer  from  if  they  go  beyond  their 
usual  meal  times.  Strange  to  say,  this  is  felt  chiefly  by 
those  who  eat  most,  or  who  eat  too  often.  I  have  known 
many  persons  in  the  habit  of  taking  nibbles  of  food  every 
two  or  three  hours,  who  felt  they  would  sink  away  or  faint 
unless  they  frequently  had  a  biscuit  or  snack  of  something. 
To  ask  these  persons  to  go  five  hours  between  meals,  is  to 
ask  them  to  undergo  torture  ;  but  it  is  only  when  you  feed 
them  properly  that  you  can  rid  them  of  these  feelings. 
Others,  again,  tell  you  they  never  feel  hungry,  but  for  all 
that  they  manage  to  eat  well.  The  explanation  of  these 
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two  states  is  simple.  Those  who  suffer  from  a  constant 
craving  may  cause  it  in  two  ways.  If  they  eat  improper  or 
mutilated  foods  their  stomachs  are  full,  but  their  systems 
not  being  properly  nourished  they  have  a  constant  desire 
for  something  which  they  try  to  appease  by  eating  more 
and  more  food.  This  can  readily  be  cured  by  giving 
foods  which  nourish  all  the  tissues,  as  the  grain  and  fruit 
foods.  The  second  cause  of  this  craving  is  habit ;  if  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  feed  at  certain  hours  or  times,  then 
the  stomach  gets  into  a  way  of  expecting  food  at  these 
periods,  and  the  result  is  a  wish  for  something  when 
the  time  comes  round.  This  can  gradually  be  got  rid 
of,  and  regular  habits  learned. 

Those  who  never  feel  hungry  eat  too  much  or  too  often, 
and  having  good  digestions  they  absorb  what  they  eat, 
their  systems  are  always  loaded  with  nourishment,  and  the 
hunger  feeling  is  never  experienced.  To  cure  this,  lessen 
the  quantity  of  food,  or  make  the  time  between  meals 
longer  ;  the  desire  for  food  will  then  return,  and  it  will  be 
eaten  with  great  relish. 

Man  has  been  said  to  be  the  only  animal  that  eats 
because  it  is  meal  time.  This  is  a  true  saying  in  many 
ways,  and  we  ought  to  modify  it  as  much  as  we  can.  A 
person  who  sits  down  to  food  with  little  or  no  appetite 
should  have  the  sense  to  know  that  his  system  does  not 
require  food,  and  that  to  eat  much  at  such  times  is  to  load 
the  system  with  material  that  forms  fat,  or  other  waste  that 
feeds  disease.  The  French  say  that  appetite  comes  with 
eating.  Such  appetite  is  not  a  true  one,  but  stimulated  by 
the  quality  of  the  food  eaten.  Whenever  a  person  sits 
down  to  meals  without  much  desire  for  food  he  should,  for 
his  own  health,  only  eat  half  his  usual  amount.  This  will 
supply  his  system  with  some  nutriment,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  excess  matter  to  be  consumed,  after  which 
the  appetite  will  duly  return.  This  abstinence  requires  a 
little  strength  of  will  to  accomplish,  but,  once  having  got 
into  the  habit,  we  shall  be  saved  from  future  illness  and 
inconvenience.  Those  who  eat  because  food  is  set  before 
them  and  not  because  they  are  hungry,  suffer  from  bilious 
attacks,  headaches,  feverish  attacks,  and  general  upsets  of 
the  system.  Those  who  try  to  force  an  appetite  by  means 
of  sauces,  spices,  pickles,  olives,  salt  herilngs,  &c.,  are 
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courting  future  misery  and  ill-health.  In  the  north  of 
England  a  person  thinks  he  is  all  right  as  long  as  he  can 
eat.  He  believes  that  the  more  he  can  force  down  his 
throat  the  better  he  must  be.  Fatness  and  all  plethoric 
diseases  are  consequently  very  common,  and  the  deaths 
from  apoplexy,  liver,  kidney,  and  heart  disease  are  terribly 
numerous.  Cancer  is  another  disease  that  results  from 
over-feeding.  A  healthy  person  should  never  experience 
any  pain  but  that  of  hunger.  By  means  of  hunger — which 
is  the  best  sauce — the  plainest  food  can  be  relished,  for 
delicacies  only  tempt  us  to  overeat.  Many  think  that  if 
you  thus  live,  and  never  burden  your  system  with  much 
more  than  it  requires,  that  you  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
on  in  case  of  illness,  and  that  you  have  no  strength  laid  up 
for  emergencies.  In  reality,  if  you  are  attacked  with 
illness  you  have  little  or  nothing  for  the  complaint  to  feed 
on,  and  so  it  speedily  comes  to  an  end.  Sickness  may  be 
compared  to  a  fire  that  burns  the  fiercer  the  more  waste 
there  is  for  it  to  burn  up.  A  healthy  person  has  little  for 
illness  to  feed  on,  and  so  it  soon  leaves  him.  Those  who 
overeat  are  the  best  friends  that  the  doctor,  chemist,  and 
undertaker  have;  those  who  eat  sparingly  and  just  enough 
for  their  bodily  wants,  starve  the  chemist  and  doctor,  and 
keep  the  undertaker  waiting  a  long  time.  Misers  who 
grudge  the  food  they  eat,  and  live  on  the  simplest  and 
poorest  food,  are  not  noted  as  a  class  for  dying  young. 

Moral. — Try  to  eat  only  when  hungry  ;  if  meals  come 
regularly,  learn  to  eat  just  enough  to  last  you  until  the 
next  meal  time.  Loss  of  a  meal  is  less  harmful  than 
taking  one  too  many.  Learn  to  eat  to  live,  rather  than 
live  to  eat.  A  temporary  starve  of  a  day  or  two  will  do 
more  to  cure  most  ailments,  than  all  the  drugs  in  a 
chemist’s  shop. 
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There  is  a  tendency  amongst  all  classes  at  all  ages  to 
overfeed.  Babies  suck  too  much  and  bring  some  of  it  up 
again;  children  eat  too  freely  and  then  they  are  sick; 
while  the  majority  of  grown  up  people  overeat  and  so  make 
themselves  bilious,  or  get  indigestion,  or  liver  troubles. 
The  one  only  remedy  for  all  these  things  is  fasting  for  a 
time,  or  lessening  the  quantity  of  food.  So  usual  is  it  for 
persons  to  indulge  too  freely  in  food,  that  religion  has 
stepped  in  and  given  her  sanction  to  abstinence  and  made 
it  a  virtue.  All  great  religions  have  organised  fast  days, 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  health  if  people  will  observe 
them.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  we 
find  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  results  take 
place  on  lessening  the  quantity  of  food  eaten.  We  find 
first  that  the  body  loses  nearly  all  its  fat ;  this  is  the  first 
tissue  that  is  absorbed,  being  waste  that  the  body  cannot 
use.  As  soon  as  the  opportunity  arises  the  system  gets  rid 
of  its  fat  first  of  all.  This  is  a  valuable  hint  to  those  who 
are  too  fat ;  let  them  only  lessen  the  quantity  of  food  eaten 
and  they  will  become  thinner.  The  spleen  is  the  next  organ 
that  loses  weight ;  an  enlarged  spleen  is  as  dangerous  as  an 
enlarged  liver,  and  as  incurable.  The  liver  follows  by 
lessening  in  size,  and  after  a  fast  of  some  days  loses  a  good 
deal  of  its  waste  matters.  Those  who  are  troubled  with 
congestion  of  the  liver,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  or 
between  the  shoulders,  and  who  feel  heavy,  dull,  and  with¬ 
out  energy,  will  do  well  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  their  food, 
and  so  unload  this  organ.  A  starve  for  one  day  will  cure 
or  cut  short  a  bilious  attack  very  quickly.  The  muscles  do 
not  lose  much  weight  from  fasting,  so  that  although  a  person 
feels  weak  from  going  without  food,  he  is  not  really  much 
weaker  unless  he  fasts  to  excess.  The  blood  loses  about  a 
fifth  of  its  nourishment  from  fasting ;  this  is  often  very 
useful.  To  clear  the  blood,  to  lessen  congestion  in  the 
head,  and  to  bring  down  the  pulse,  a  starve  is  the  best 
thing.  It  requires  self-control  to  submit  to  this,  but  the 
results  are  good,  and  no  diseases  follow  as  they  do  when 
poisonous  drugs  are  taken.  Persons  who  arc  full-blooded. 
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or  whose  blood  is  teeming  with  waste,  will  find  occasional 
fasting  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  cure.  The  brain 
and  spinal  column  do  not  suffer  at  all  from  fasting  and 
starving  ;  we  see  this  in  many  ways.  Firstly,  a  hungry 
person  has  his  wits  about  him,  and  devises  means  to  obtain 
food  better  than  a  person  who  is  well  fed.  Again,  no 
matter  how  hungry  he  is  the  mind  is  clear  and  bright. 
Lastly,  in  all  diseases  which  are  of  a  wasting  kind  we 
usually  find  the  mind  clear  all  through,  and  they  are 
sensible  to  the  last. 

The  stout,  the  plethoric  or  full  blooded,  or  those  who 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  overfeeding,  as  the  bilious  and 
dyspeptic,  will  find  it  useful  to  go  without  a  meal,  and 
instead  take  only  a  drink  of  water  or  a  cup  of  gruel.  Josh 
Billings  said,  “  A  doctor  should  be  a  gentleman  who  tells 
you  to  exercise  more  and  eat  less.”  If  people  would  apply 
this  advice  in  their  choice  of  doctors  what  a  number  of 
doctors  would  have  to  turn  bankrupt,  or  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  other  ways.  A  common-sense  old  friend  one 
day  told  me  that  he  often  did  me  out  of  a  fee  by  taking  a 
long  walk  and  going  without  a  meal,  whenever  he  felt 
bilious  or  out  of  sorts.  A  man  who  lived  to  be  180  years 
old  attributed  his  long  life  to  the  fact  that  he  only  ate  one 
meal  a  day,  took  all  his  food  cold,  and  fasted  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  every  month.  Records  show  us  that  spare 
living  is  more  conducive  to  long  life  and  mental  ability 
than  free  living  and  gormandising.  Those  who  already  eat 
sparingly  need  not  starve,  as  their  abstemiousness  keeps 
them  well  without  resorting  to  this  remedy.  Every  person 
should  know  that  his  body  contains  stored  up  in  it  enough 
nourishment  for  ten  days  or  more,  if  water  be  allowed.  So 
when  fasting,  drink  water,  and  you  will  be  benefited 
thereby. 

If  you  miss  a  meal,  do  not  think  that  you  are  doing 
yourself  harm  in  consequence.  To  miss  a  meal  occasionally 
does  one  more  good  than  a  feast. 
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Every  animal  in  its  natural  state  has  one  or  more  foods 
on  which  it  lives,  and  these  he  eats  in  a  natural  condition. 
Thus,  the  lion  eats  the  flesh  and  smaller  bones  of  the 
animals  it  kills.  In  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens  they 
rear  lions  more  successfully  than  anywhere  else  because 
they  feed  them  on  goats.  The  lion  can,  to  a  certain 
extent,  eat  the  bones  as  well  as  the  flesh  of  these  animals, 
and  so  is  perfectly  nourished.  The  cow  eats  grass,  and 
from  it  gets  all  she  wants  for  her  blood,  bones,  muscles, 
also  fat  to  keep  her  warm.  Fowls  eat  entire  grains.  Even 
the  young  chick  absorbs  some  of  the  shell  in  which  it  was 
contained  before  being  hatched.  Uncivilised  man  eats  all 
parts  of  the  food  on  which  he  lives.  It  was  only  when 
individuals  form  communities,  and  a  fashion  in  foods  is  set, 
that  he  departs  from  his  natural  condition.  Nowadays 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  article  of  food  that  is  not  emascu¬ 
lated  or  altered  from  the  condition  in  which  it  is  supplied 
by  Nature.  This  custom  of  eating  only  parts  of  food  is 
injurious,  and  leads  to  disastrous  results.  We  get  our  food 
elements  in  wrong  proportions,  and  thus  have  excess  of  one 
thing  and  deficiency  of  another.  The  excess  of  one 
particular  substance  in  our  food  means  disease  due  to  this 
excess ;  whilst  deficiency  of  another  part  means  loss  of 
bodily  function  or  impaired  nutrition.  There  are  also 
some  substances  in  our  food  which  are  difficult  to  be  got 
rid  of,  and  set  up  disease,  unless  they  carry  with  them  their 
own  dissolvers  or  solvents. 

Let  us  examine  by  the  above  fact  the  bread  eaten  by  the 
ordinary  Englishman.  My  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
1  brand  white  bread  as  an  imperfect,  and,  therefore, 
unwholesome  article  of  food.  Why  do  I  do  this  ?  Because 
white  bread  is  only  a  partial  food.  It  is  rich  in  starch,  but 
very  deficient  in  nitrogen,  mineral  matter,  and  insoluble 
vegetable  fibre.  What  would  be  the  result  if  a  person  lived 
only  on  white  bread  and  water  ?  The  first  result  would  be. 
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obstinate  constipation.  This  is  because  the  bran  is  removed 
from  the  flour  before  white  bread  can  be  made  from  it. 
This  bran  is  the  natural  laxative  in  our  food.  It  cures 
constipation  by  stimulating  the  bowels  to  act,  and  by  being 
insoluble  it  fills  up  the  intestines,  gives  bulk,  and  is  thus 
the  cause  of  daily  action.  The  next  result  would  be  that 
the  man  would  lose  strength.  White  flour  does  not  con¬ 
tain  much  nitrogen,  or  muscle  forming  material.  The  man 
would  consequently  feel  weak,  have  little  energy,  and  be 
unfit  for  doing  much  work.  Lastly,  his  bones  and  teeth 
would  suffer,  as  white  flour  is  deficient  in  bone-forming 
material.  It  is  said  that  dogs  fed  on  white  bread  die  from 
starvation  in  six  weeks.  Whether  this  is  exactly  true  or  not 
I  cannot  say ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  animal  would  suffer 
much  in  consequence.  A  dog  fed  on  brown  bread  would 
be  no  worse  for  the  experiment. 

Eat  brown  bread  in  its  entirety.  Have  the  wheat 
finely  ground,  and  have  this  made  into  bread.  Some  try 
to  meet  the  white  bread  eater  half  way,  and  remove  the 
coarse  bran.  This  I  Cannot  countenance.  If  a  person 
wants  the  best  health,  which  mearts  happiness,  he  must  eat 
the  best  foods.  Granulated,  decorticated,  germ  breads,  &c., 
I  never  advise  my  readers  to  eat,  unless  it  is  a  case  of 
necessity.  Grind  the  wheat  as  fine  as  ever  you  please,  but 
do  not  have  anything  removed.  A  mixture  of  bran  and 
white  flour  is  not  as  good  as  the  entire  wheat  flour.  Bran 
bread  will  cure  constipation,  but  it  will  not  nourish  the 
body  so  perfectly  as  does  wheatmeal  or  wholemeal  bread. 

The  other  foods  in  common  use  must  be  taken  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  they  come  from  nature.  Oats  are  best 
ground  finely  or  coarsely,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used.  Do  not  buy  prepared  oats,  nor 
thoie  brands  whose  makers  boast  that  they  have  removed 
a  part  that  is  not  digestible.  The  insoluble  part  of  food  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  functions  of  nutrition  and  diges¬ 
tion.  Barley,  maize  and  other  grains  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  taken  as  pure  and  perfect  as  we  can  get  them. 
If  we  eat  wheat  flour,  which  is  a  perfect  food,  we  obtain 
everything  from  it  that  our  systems  require.  The  imperfect 
foods  made  from  wheat  are  white  flour  and  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  also  macaroni,  semolina,  and  gluten  bread.  Maca¬ 
roni  and  semolina  are  better  foods  than  white  flour, 
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because,  being  richer  in  nitrogen,  they  contain  more  flesh 
formers,  but  being  deprived  of  bran  they  are  constipating. 
For  this  reason  I  always  advise  macaroni  to  be  eaten  with 
prunes  or  a  green  vegetable ;  and  semolina  should  always 
be  eaten  with  stewed  fruit.  Maize  meal  is  eaten  in  Italy, 
and  is  called  polenta.  Hominy,  samp,  and  cornflour  are 
made  from  maize,  but  are  only  parts  of  the  grain ;  their 
use  should  be  restricted.  Fruits  are  good,  wholesome,  and 
blood-purifying  foods  ;  generally  speaking  the  skins  should 
be  eaten,  as  in  the  skin  lies  much  mineral  matter,  also 
insoluble  particles  which  prevent  constipation,  Thus  the 
rinds  or  skins  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
grapes,  cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  should  be  eaten. 
The  skins  of  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  bananas 
must  be  rejected,  as  these  do  not  form  part  of  the  fruit, 
but  only  a  covering  for  it. 

Cooked  vegetables  we  should  also  eat  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  entirety.  Thus  the  leaves  of  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flowers  should  be  eaten,  likewise  the  skins  of  carrots,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  even  potatoes.  Wash  them  clean  and  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Peel  potatoes,  cook  and  eat  them,  and 
you  find  them  constipating.  Wash  your  potatoes,  roast 
them,  and  then  eat  the  browned  skin,  and  you  will  find 
them  more  satisfying  than  peeled  ones  and  not  so  consti 
pating. 

When  we  consider  animal  products,  we  find  that  eggs 
and  milk  are  fairly  good  foods,  meant  rather  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  calf  or  chick  than  for  man.  We  can  use  them  in 
moderation  with  benefit.  Milk  we  find  subjected  to  many 
processes,  and  various  products  got  from  it,  as  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese.  When  we  separate  these  things  from 
the  milk,  and  eat  them,  we  get  an  unbalanced  dietary. 
Cream  is  only  so  much  grease  or  fat,  and  when  taken  into  the 
system  as  a  food  it  cannot  all  be  used  up.  Some  find  that 
it  produces  acidity  of  the  stomach,  in  others  its  presence 
causes  pimples,  boils,  and  skin  eruptions,  and  if  its  use  is 
long  continued  it  helps  to  cause  stoutness,  or  form  fatty 
and  sebaceous  tumours,  and  gall  stones.  What  has  been 
said  of  cream  is  also  applicable  to  butter.  The  habit  of 
eating  butter  with  bread  is  purely  one  of  custom  ;  there  is  no 
reason  for  it  in  nature  or  on  physiological  grounds. 
When  one  eats  good  wholemeal  bread  there  is  no  necessity 
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for  butter  at  all.  If  much  butter  is  used  on  bread,  then  it 
causes  some  of  the  complaints  I  name  above.  Cheese  con¬ 
tains  most  of  the  fat  and  curd  of  milk,  with  added  salt.  It 
is  very  indigestible  food,  as  it  is  so  close  grained.  It 
contains  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  if  much  of  it  is  eaten 
disposes  to  gravelly  urine,  to  stone  in  bladder,  kidneys, 
or  gall  bladder,  or  even  gout  and  rheumatism.  Eaten  in 
small  quantity  and  well  masticated  it  will  not  do  much 
harm. 

When  we  come  to  consider  flesh  as  food,  we  find  that  as 
an  article  of  diet  it  is  very  imperfect.  In  consists  chiefly 
of  fat  and  nitrogen,  and  these  not  in  the  proportion  of  a 
food  proper  for  man.  Flesh  contains  very  little  lime  salts 
for  the  bones.  Thus  when  persons  dine  on  white  bread, 
meat,  and  peeled  potatoes,  with  cornflour,  and  say  apple 
rings,  they  make  a  most  unsatisfactory  meal.  It  is  consti¬ 
pating,  deficient  in  laxative  and  saline  matter,  and  must 
upset  the  sytsem.  Human  beings  have  no  right  to  eat 
flesh,  and  those  who  value  their  health  will  not  do  so. 

Sugar  is  another  imperfect  food,  it  being  a  sweet  extract 
of  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  looked  upon  almost  as  a  necessity. 
Its  use,  especially  to  those  who  live  indoors,  leads  to  want 
of  energy,  acidity,  flatulence,  heartburn,  pimples, 
blotches,  boils,  and  headaches.  It  also  helps  on  eczema, 
boils,  carbuncles,  fatty  and  sebaceous  tumours,  stoutness, 
and  the  other  complaints  mentioned  under  the  results  due 
to  cream. 

Moral. — Eat  all  foods  as  nearly  as  possible  as  Nature 
provides  them,  avoid  the  artificial  ones,  and  then  you  will 
be  well,  happy,  energetic,  and  long  lived- 
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The  English  people  as  a  rule  are  too  gross  feeders  ;  their 
ideal  food  is  flesh  meat  and  plenty  of  it.  This  heavy  food 
leads  to  a  sluggish  condition  of  the  body,  slow  thought,  and 
much  ill-health.  Did  but  English  folks  eat  lighter  foods  it 
would  be  better  for  the  race  and  for  the  country  at  large. 
Amongst  foods  or  food  adjuncts  I  intend  to  show  that 
greens,  green  vegetables,  and  vegetables  play  an  important 
part.  From  a  nutritive  standpoint  these  are  very  deficient 
in  nourishment,  but  from  a  health  point  they  are  invaluable. 
Vegetables  or  greens  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes — those  that  are  cooked,  and  those  that  are  eaten 
raw.  Some  belong  to  both  classes,  as  they  can  be  taken 
either  way.  The  value  of  the  “food-helps”  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  from  many  points.  They  enable  us  to  get  our  bread 
down  easier ;  tl  ey  add  natural  moisture  to  our  food,  and 
we  thus  require  less  injurious  drinks  ;  they  induce  us  to 
chew  our  food  more  thoroughly  ;  they  give  bulk,  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  over-feeding ;  they  aid  daily  laxation  of  the 
bowels  ;  and  their  constant  use  supplies  the  system  with 
vegetable  acids  and  salts,  which  in  turn  dissolve  out  lime 
and  other  earthy  matters.  By  this  means,  gout,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  like  diseases  are  prevented,  and  the  stiffness 
often  seen  in  old  people  is  kept  nearly  entirely  away.  If 
anyone  will  eat  brown  or  wholemeal  bread  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  his  system  requires,  and  a  fair  supply  of  greens  or 
vegetables  daily,  and  obey  all  the  hygienic  rules,  he  will 
live  long,  always  be  cheerful,  and  rarely  suffer  from  disease. 

The  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  raw  green  foods, 
such  as  lettuce,  cress,  watercress,  radishes,  onions,  celery, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  dandelions,  sorrel,  and  other  wild 
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plants  that  are  good  food.  These  should  all  be  washed  or 
cleansed  before  being  brought  to  the  table,  and  are  best 
eaten  plain.  The  addition  of  salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  mus¬ 
tard,  oil,  &c.,  give  piquancy  and  flavour,  but  make  them 
more  or  less  indigestible.  When  cucumber  is  eaten  plain, 
it  is  good  and  wholesome,  but  when  steeped  in  vinegar  and 
its  tissues  hardened,  then  it  lies  heavily  and  causes  discom¬ 
fort.  All  the  foods  above  named  may  be  eaten  without 
flavouring.  As  it  is  they  are  often  the  means  of  swallowing 
so  much  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and  mustard. 

Many  of  my  readers  cannot  make  up  their  minds  all  at 
once  to  take  these  foods  in  a  natural  condition.  These 
may  make  salads  of  them,  and  so  mix  them  up  and  eat 
them  in  that  way.  The  simplest  salad  dressing  is  oil  and 
vinegar  only — a  little  vinegar  and  a  fair  amount  of  oil.  To 
this  add  some  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  sugar,  cream,  &c.,  but 
the  simpler  the  dressing  the  better.  Dandelion  leaves 
washed  and  added  to  salads,  help  to  give  a  bitter  flavour. 
Those  green  foods  that  can  be  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked 
are  tomatoes,  celery,  watercress,  lettuce,  onions,  and  a  few 
others.  The  cooked  vegetables  are  very  numerous,  and 
include  green  peas,  green  beans,  cauliflowers,  cabbage, 
brocoli,  sprouts,  turnip  tops,  carrots,  turnips,  beetroot,  sea- 
kale,  asparagus,  potatoes,  artichokes,  parsnips,  nettles,  & c. 
These  should  be  steamed,  rather  than  boiled,  as  the  boiling 
dissolves  out  many  of  their  salts,  and  thus  the  boiled  vege¬ 
tables  are  not  so  valuable  a  food  as  the  steamed  ones. 
Beetroots,  artichokes,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions 
are  more  nourishing  than  the  green  vegetables.  A  good 
and  tasty  way  of  using  up  cold  vegetables  is  to  chop  them 
fine,  add  a  little  oil,  vinegar,  and  onion,  and  eat  them  as 
a  salad  for  tea.  Cold  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cold  green 
peas,  or  French  beans,  carrot,  &c.,  can  thus  be  made  into 
a  savoury  dish  for  the  evening  meal,  and  are  vastly  more 
wholesome  than  shrimps,  winkles,  crabs,  lobsters,  or  other 
scavengers  of  the  sea  or  animal  relishes.  Rhubarb  can  be 
used  in  two  ways.  The  large  leaves  should  have  the  veins 
cut  out  and  the  green  part  cooked  and  served  up  like 
spinach.  Those  who  are  costive  will  find  this  a  splendid 
aperient.  The  stalks  may  also  be  cut  up,  stewed,  sweet¬ 
ened,  and  eaten.  A  better  way  is  to  cook  dried  fruit  and 
rhubarb  together  in  an  enamelled  pan,  or  in  an  earthen  jar 
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in  the  oven.  Use  one  pound  of  dried  figs  or  dates  to  three 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  and  the  result  will  be  a  delicious 
compound. 

The  salad  vegetables  in  their  simple  form  may  be  eaten 
by  almost  everybody. 

Persons  troubled  with  gravel  in  the  urine  or  rheumatic 
affections  may  eat  all  the  foods  named,  but  not  rhubarb, 
as  it  contains  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  bad  for  the 
system. 


A  supper  may  be  defined  as  a  meal  taken  a  little  time 
before  going  to  bed.  Three  meals  a  day  are  enough  for 
any  one,  and  he  who  takes  more  does  himself  harm. 
These  meals  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  last  one  is  at 
least  three  hours  before  bedtime.  Those  who  do  night 
work  must  not  take  a  meal  immediately  before  going  to 
bed  in  the  morning.  Some  are  so  circumstanced  that  they 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  an  evening  meal,  except 
just  before  retiring.  In  cases  like  this,  supper  must  be 
both  light  in  quality  and  small  in  quantity.  Those  who 
work  hard  after  their  tea  meal  must  not  make  this  an 
excuse  for  eating  when  that  work  is  done.  Actors,  speakers, 
lecturers,  and  those  who  keep  their  business  places  open 
until  late  should  never  take  suppers  ;  the  hard  work  they 
have  done  is  no  excuse.  Some  say  they  cannot  sleep 
unless  they  have  a  meal  just  before  going  to  bed.  On 
inquiry  you  will  find  that  the  slumber  or  unconsciousness 
they  do  get  as  a  result,  is  not  that  sound  refreshing  sleep 
that  a  healthy  person  enjoys. 

You  may  ask,  why  do  I  object  to  suppers?  I  answer  ; 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  of  the  physiological  results  ; 
and  secondly,  because  of  the  ill  effects  that  experience 
shows  are  a  consequence  of  these  late  meals.  During 
sleep,  waste  of  the  body  is  actively  got  rid  of,  and  repair  of 
the  various  tissues  takes  place.  From  five  to  seven  hours 
is  the  natural  length  of  time  required  for  the  healthy  person 
to  sleep.  In  this  space  the  necessary  tissue  changes  occur, 
the  muscles  rest,  the  organs  of  the  body  repair  their  wear 
and  tear,  or  obtain  partial  rest,  and  are  then  fit  for  another 
day’s  work,  If  food  is  in  the  stomach  when  we  retire  to 
bed,  that  food  must  be  digested  before  proper  sleep  can 
come.  Digestion  takes  from  three  to  five  hours,  according 
to  the  food  eaten.  Milk  puddings  take  two  or  three  hours; 
beef,  mutton,  fish,  and  other  plain  meats  take  three  or 
four  hours ;  while  cheese,  pork,  ducks,  veal,  ham,  &c., 
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may  take  from  five  to  six  hours  to  digest.*  Let  us  take 
three  people  and  give  them  a  supper  at  9  p.m.,  say  they  go 
to  bed  at  10.30  p.m.,  and  have  to  get  up  at  6.30  a.m. 
The  first  one  has  a  milk  pudding  ;  this  takes  two  and  a 
half  hours  to  digest.  Number  one  gets  no  refreshing  sleep 
until  about  midmght,  will  not  feel  fresh  in  the  morning, 
but  gets  up  feeling  more  or  less  heavy.  The  second  has 
some  meat ;  his  real  sleep  will  not  come  on  till  one,  he 
only  arises  with  great  effort,  and  feels  anything  but  bright. 
The  third  one  has  some  pork,  or  cheese,  and  pickles  for  his 
supper.  He  does  not  fall  into  refreshing  sleep  until  about 
2  a.m.  When  6.30  a.m.  comes  he  is  sleeping  heavily,  is 
aroused  with  difficulty,  scarcely  knows  where  he  is,  dresses 
mechanically,  and  is  half  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two. 

What  does  experience  show  is  the  result  of  suppers  ?  It 
proves  that  supper  eaters  either  fall  into  a  heavy  sleep  whicl 
is  accompanied  by  nightmare,  or  troubled  sleep,  or  the 
person  dreams  that  he  is  occupying  himself  all  night  by 
doing  over  again  the  work  of  the  day.  Or  he  tosses 
and  turns  in  bed,  dozes  off,  but  wakes  with  sudden  twitch- 
ings  of  his  limbs,  and  does  not  sleep  properly  until  the 
food  has  passed  from  his  stomach.  Supper  eaters  are  bad 
risers  in  the  morning.  When  they  do  get  up  they  have 
very  little  energy  or  inclination  for  work.  They  feel  tired, 
their  mouths  taste  nasty,  they  have  no  desire  for  food,  and 
they  are  often  disagreeable,  and  disgusted  with  themselves 
and  everything  else.  It  is  only  after  being  up  two  or  three 
hours  that  they  recover  their  self-composure.  Troubles 
peculiar  to  young  men  are  made  worse  by  suppers. 

Summary. — Avoid  food  for  at  least  three  hours  before 
going  to  bed  ;  better  still,  four  or  even  five  hours.  A  cup 
of  cocoa  is  the  best  refresher  to  take  after  a  heavy  night’s 
work,  not  milk  nor  solid  food.  Those  who  wish  to  rise 
early,  be  brisk  and  lively,  and  get  refreshing  sleep,  will 
avoid  the  late  meal.  A  walk  of  half-an-hour  just  before 
going  to  bed  helps  on  good  sleep. 


*For  exact  time  read  Diet  &  Digestion. 
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UNSUSPECTED  DOMESTIC  POISONS. 


There  are  many  substances  used  every  day  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  our  toods  which  injure  the  constitution. 
Advertisements  and  example  have  introduced  them  among 
us.  They  gradually  undermine  our  health,  and  we  are  un¬ 
aware  by  what  means  we  have  been  upset  and  made  ill. 
To  expose  these  secret  foes  is  the  aim  of  this  article.  The 
chief  domestic  poisons  are  of  mineral  origin,  whilst  a  few 
are  vegetable.  Those  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom 
are  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  ammonia.  The 
vegetable  poisons  are  chiefly  the  citric  and  tartaric  acids. 

The  salts  of  soda  are  the  most  in  use.  First,  we  have 
common  salt,  which  is  a  chloride  of  sodium  ;  next,  washing 
soda  or  the  carbonate ;  lastly,  we  have  the  bicarbonate. 
Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  used  far  too  largely 
in  our  cookery.  It  is  put  into  bread,  cakes,  pie  .  crust,  in 
fact  into  every  article  that  is  cooked.  Vegetables  are 
cooked  in  salt  water,  and  food  brought  to  the  table  without 
salt  would  be  voted  tasteless.  This  is  a  huge  blunder. 
Salt  weakens  the  digestive  apparatus,  causes  us  to  overeat, 
brings  on  thirst,  sets  up  acidity  and  heartburn,  but  passes 
through  the  system  unchanged.  It  injures,  more  or  less, 
every  part,  by  altering  the  thickness  of  the  blood.  Our 
food  contains  all  the  mineral  matter  our  bodies  require  ;  to 
add  more  is  injurious.  Let  my  readers  for  the  future  eat 
as  little  salt  as  possible. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  or  washing  soda,  is  often  used  in 
cooking  vegetables,  to  keep  them  a  good  colour.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  keeps  the  vegetables  green,  but  the  soda  added  de¬ 
lays  digestion  and  helps  on  other  complaints,  which  I  shall 
specify  in  treating  of  the  bicarbonate. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  extensively  employed  in  our 
kitchens,  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  used  in  bread 
making  and  in  making  pastry,  as  it  olfers  a  quick  and  easy 
way  of  making  a  light  and  tasty  bread  and  cakes.  Baking 
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powder  is  a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartaric  acid, 
and  rice  or  starch  flour.  Self-raising  flour  is  flour  with 
which  baking  powder  has  been  mixed.  Egg  powders,  cus¬ 
tard  powders,  and  yeast  powders  are  simply  baking  powders 
coloured  and  flavoured.  I  must  ask  my  readers  never  to 
use  any  of  these  things  if  they  value  their  health.  The 
plain  bicarbonate  is  often  used  in  making  soda  cakes  and 
pie  crust  ;  it  may  be  put  in  alone,  or  with  butter-milk,  or 
sour  milk.  Bakers  sometimes  put  the  bicarbonate  in  the 
flour  and  then  add  hydrochloric  acid  in  water,  and  so  raise 
their  bread  direct.  Chemists  argue  that  the  soda  and  the 
acid  unite  in  the  bread  and  form  common  salt.  This  is 
very  well  on  paper,  but  in  practice  it  is  bad.  The  acid  is 
never  thoroughly  destroyed,  but  remains  in  the  bread  and 
makes  it  taste  sharp,  irritates  the  stomach,  and  causes 
dyspepsia.  A  more  serious  evil  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  chemically  pure  acid  is  too  dear  for  ordinary  use. 
That  commonly  sold  contains  arsenic,  which  is  a  violent 
irritant  to  the  stomach.  I  am  sorry  to  say  two  or  three 
large  bread  companies  in  London  sell  chemically-made 
bread.  That  which  should  be  the  staff  of  life  is  thus  made 
a  means  of  hurrying  us  to  a  premature  grave.  Bread  made 
with  soda  tastes  nutty,  so  consumers  think ;  it  often  leaves 
a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth.  Soda  is  a  slow  poison  ;  it 
delays  digestion,  precipitates  the  pepsin,  or  active  digestive 
principle,  neutralises  the  gastric  juice,  and  so  does  harm. 
But  a  worse  trouble  is  being  laid  up  for  those  who  use  it. 
When  the  soda  becomes  absorbed  into  the  system  it  unites 
with  uric  acid,  one  of  the  nitrogen  waste  products,  and 
forms  urate  of  soda.  This  is  the  insoluble  salt  which  causes 
so  much  trouble  in  rheumatism  and  gout  and  it  is  often  the 
basis  of  stones  in  the  kidney  and  bladder,  and  of  chalky 
gout.  The  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  those  who  have  a 
tendency  to  stone  should  avoid  soda,  as  it  is  specially 
harmful  to  them. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  or  the  bicarbonate,  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  soda,  and  is  occasionally  dissolved  in  water 
and  drunk  to  cure  acidity.  This  is  a  mistaken  practice  ; 
plain  water  will  cure  the  acidity,  and  do  no  harm ;  potash 
inflames  the  stomach. 

Lime  water  is  sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  with  the  idea 
$hat  it  will  prevent  the  milk  from  curdling  in  the  stomach, 
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or  prevent  acidity.  In  either  case  it  delays  digestion.  It 
is  also  given  to  children  to  form  hone.  It  does  not  help 
to  make  bone,  as  the  system  cannot  use  it,  but  it  does 
help  to  form  stone  in  the  bladder.  I  have  some  stones 
now  in  my  possession  which  were  removed  from  children ; 
these  stones  were  caused  or  increased  by  taking  lime 
water. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
soda  in  making  cakes,  to  lighten  them.  The  idea  is 
that  the  heat  evaporates  the  ammonia.  It  is  not  so  in 
reality.  Ammonia  is  a  stomach  irritant. 

Tartaric  and  citric  acids  are  used  in  making  acid  drink 
when  lemons  cannot  be  had.  The  use  of  these  chemicals 
js  bad,  as  they  are  violent  irritants  to  the  stomach,  and,  if 
persevered  in,  cause  acute  dyspepsia,  and  loss  of  weight. 
Effervescing  powders,  citrate  of  magnesia,  sherbet,  and 
similar  compounds  have  the  same  composition  as  baking 
powder,  but  without  rice  flour  :  sugar  being  added  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  acidity.  They  are  best  left  alone  ;  if  thirsty,  water, 
or  lemon  water  made  from  fresh  lemons  may  be  drunk, 
but  not  chemical  stuff.  Cream  of  tartar  is  another  injurious 
chemical  used  in  cookery,  and  in  making  ginger  beer ; 
avoid  it.  I  hope  my  lady  readers  will  at  once  go  to  the 
kitchen,  ransack  the  cupboards,  and  throw  behind  the  fire 
all  the  things  I  have  named ;  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
day’s  work  that  they  have  done  for  some  time.  Chemical 
compounds  are  all  very  good  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
but,  if  we  let  these  things  gain  access  to  our  systems,  we 
have  to  suffer  ill-health  as  a  result. 
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As  hunger  is  caused  through  the  system  wanting  nourish¬ 
ment,  so  thirst  is  caused  through  the  tissues  requiring  fluid. 
The  body  is  composed  of  solids  and  fluids  iu  the  proportion 
of  three  parts  liquid  to  one  solid.  In  other  words,  if  we 
take  a  body  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  and  dry  it 
thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  it  weighs  only  twenty-ftve 
pounds,  the  rest  having  been  water.  We  are  continually 
losing  fluid  in  many  ways.  However  dry  the  food  we  eat, 
the  undigested  part  of  it  always  passes  out  of  the  body, 
saturated  with  moisture.  However  dry  the  air  we  breathe, 
it  returns  from  the  lungs  quite  moist.  This  we  can  see  for 
ourselves  very  readily  :  breathe  on  a  glass  or  on  a  cold 
polished  surface,  and  a  deposit  of  moisture  occurs.  The 
skin  is  daily  losing  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  as  insensible 
perspiration,  and  the  kidneys  usually  get  rid  of  two  or  three 
pints  of  water  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Altogether  we 
lose  five  or  six  pints  of  water  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  natural  condition.  During  violent  exertion  we  lose 
more  fluid  by  perspiration  and  by  the  breath,  and  less  by 
the  kidneys. 

Thirst  is  a  demand  of  the  blood  and  tissues  for  fluid,  so 
that  they  can  carry  on  their  work.  Water  is  the  only  thirst 
quencher,  and  the  purer  it  is  the  quicker  will  it  fulfil  its 
purpose.  It  only  is  what  the  tissues  demand.  After  water, 
thin  cocoa,  lemon,  bran,  or  barley  water,  and  herb  drinks 
are  the  best  thirst  quenchers.  Milk,  thick  cocoa,  and  all 
stimulating  fluids  are  not  good  for  this  purpose.  Alcoholic 
drinks  allow  one  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  drinking  with¬ 
out  materially  quenching  the  thirst.  The  back  of  the 
throat  is  the  part  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations  when  we 
are  thirsty.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  back  of  the 
mouth  has  a  surface  very  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels, 
from  which  moisture  is  always  exuding  or  being  secreted  to 
keep  these  parts  moist.  When  the  blood  is  thick,  and 
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does  not  contain  its  visual  quantity  of  free  fluid,  or  if  it  be 
laden  with  muoh  salt  or  sugary  matters,  then  it  does  not 
allow  much  of  its  liquid  part  to  escape,  and  the  throat  be¬ 
comes  dry,  and  we  feel  thirsty.  Thirst  is  thus  seen  to  arise 
from  an  absence  of  free  fluid  in  the  blood,  or  to  that  state 
in  which  the  free  fluid  holds  in  solution  sugar,  salt,  or  other 
saline  matter.  That  thirst  is  due  to  the  blood  and  tissues 
craving  for  water,  we  can  prove  in  two  ways.  If  we  drink 
water  we  can  quench  our  thirst,  or  if  water  be  injected  into 
the  veins  or  tissues  it  is  relieved.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
tube  be  fastened  into  the  gullet  of  a  dog  so  that  the  fluid 
drunk  passes  over  the  throat,  but  is  not  taken  to  the 
stomach,  but  allowed  to  pass  into  another  vessel,  the  thirsty 
dog  will  drink  for  a  long  time  without  abating  its  thirst. 
Thirst  is  a  symptom  of  disease  in  diabetes:  It  is  then  due 
to  the  blood  containing  an  undue  quantity  of  sugar. 

Moral. — Those  who  do  not  want  to  suffer  much  from 
thirst  will  use  salt  and  sugar  in  great  moderation.  They 
will  also  avoid  salted,  peppery,  and  seasoned  dishes.  Fruit 
and  salads,  grain  and  vegetable  foods  do  not  cause  so  much 
thirst  as  do  animal  foods  or  products.  The  Vegetarian 
suffers  much  less  from  thirst  than  does  the  mixed  feeder. 
When  thirsty,  water  is  the  fluid  to  drink  \  the  purer  it  is, 
the  sooner  will  the  thirst  be  allayed. 
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The  sweat  or  perspiration  is  the  fluid  or  moisture  that 
exudes  from  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  body.  Some 
parts  give  off  more  than  others,  but  none  are  entirely  free 
from  it.  The  odour  differs  slightly  according  to  the  part 
from  which  it  arises,  the  most  odorous  being  that  from  the 
armpits,  the  region  of  the  fundament,  and  the  feet.  The 
perspiration  from  each  person  varies  slightly  in  composi¬ 
tion,  though  in  all  there  is  great  general  resemblance.  The 
amount  given  off  daily  varies  from  two  to  three  pints.  The 
state  of  the  individual,  of  the  air,  and  season  of  the  year 
have  great  influence.  TA  the  heat  of  the  summer  we 
perspire  more  than  in  winter.  During  exercise  or  exertion 
more  is  lost  than  when  at  rest ;  and  fear  causes  an  increased 
secretion  of  it.  Hot  fluids  and  foods  cause  us  to  perspire, 
as  they  impart  undue  heat  to  the  blood,  which  must  be  got 
rid  of,  the  superficial  blood  vessels  then  dilate  and  receive 
additional  blood,  the  sweat  glands  secrete  more  actively, 
and  so  more  perspiration  escapes.  The  blood  is  the  source 
from  which  the  sweat  arises ;  it  is  secreted  from  this  by  a 
miuute  apparatus,  called  a  sweat  gland.  It  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  our  skins  contain  seven  millions  of  these  glands  ; 
the  tubes  leading  from  these  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
skin  would,  if  put  together  end  to  end,  make  a  pipe  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  length.  The  perspiration  is  composed  of 
various  salts,  acids,  and  water.  The  commonest  form  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  sweat  is  common  salt,  then  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  we  find  various  fatty  acids,  as  the  formic, 
acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  caproic,  capyrilic,  and  some 
volatile  ones  which  help  to  give  perspiration  its  peculiar 
odour. 

Perspiration  has  been  divided  into  the  sensible  an(f 
insehsible.  The  sensible  is  that  which  docs  not  evaporate, 
from  our  skins,  but  forms  beads  or  drops  of  water-like  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  insensible  is  that  which  is 
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always  escaping  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  being  in 
vapour  we  are  unconscious  of  it.  The  perspiration  is 
usually  alkaline  :  if  plentiful  it  stains  the  linen,  and  if  it 
soaks  through  the  underlinen  to  the  outer  garments  it  will 
cause  them  to  change  colour.  Ladies  overcome  this  in  a 
very  simple  way.  As  the  armpits  are  the  spot  from  which 
most  escapes,  they  sew  on  the  inside  of  the  fold  of  the 
dress  at  this  spot  a  small  piece  of  mackintosh  or  waterproof 
material ;  some  sew  pieces  of  flannel  in  the  underlinen,  and 
remove  these  when  stained.  The  latter  is  the  better  plan. 
Men  who  perspire  much  may  adopt  this  plan  with  benefit. 
The  function  of  the  sweat  is  to  cool  the  skin,  and  remove 
from  the  system  a  certain  amount  of  its  waste  products. 
Sweating  is  useful  in  disease,  for  if  the  lungs  or  kidneys  are 
diseased  or  damaged,  the  skin  will  aid  the  system  to  throw 
out  waste,  and  so  preserve  and  prolong  life.  Knowing  this 
fact  should  make  us  keep  the  skin  in  good  condition,  so 
that  we  may  not  overwork  the  internal  organs.  Covering 
the  skin  with  a  layer  of  gelatine  or  varnish  very  soon  causes 
death.  The  temperature  of  the  body  falls,  and  symptoms  of 
fever  of  a  low  type  occur,  and  death  results  in  a  few  hours. 
Waste  matter  is  retained  and  causes  life  to  cease.  Those 
who  eat  much  flesh  or  many  animal  products,  have  a 
stronger  and  more  pungent  sweat  than  vegetarians,  and 
their  perspiration  also  contains  more  solid  waste  matter. 

The  lesson  we  should  learn  from  these  facts  is  to  keep 
our  twenty-eight  miles  of  skin  pores  open  by  a  daily  rub  all 
over  with  a  dry  or  wet  towel,  flesh  brush,  or  some  like 
contrivance,  and  once  a  week  cleanse  the  surface  of  the 
skin  with  warm  or  tepid  water.  Those  who  are  young  and 
vigorous  will  do  well  to  flush  their  skin  glands  by  taking 
exercise  until  they  perspire  freely  ;  then  they  should  have 
a  dry  rub  down;  expose  the  body  to  the  air  and  let  it  cool 
gradually. 

The  perspiration  may  be  deficient,  offensive,  or  it  may  be 
excessive.  All  of  these  conditions  are  wrong.  It  is 
deficient  oftenest  when  there  is  some  kidney  disease,  as  in 
diabetes,  and  in  Bright’s  disease.  In  these  cases  this 
deficiency  is  due  to  a  large  amount  of  water  being  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  so  there  is  little  for  the  skin  to  get  rid 
of.  Persons  who  suffer  from  chronic  rheumatism  usually 
have  very  dry,  harsh  skins,  and  little  sweat.  In  the 
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early  stages  of  fevers,  also,  the  skin  is  very  dry  and  hot ; 
whilst  in  certain  skin  affections  it  is  merely  dry. 

In  some  the  perspiration  is  very  offensive,  and  causes 
annoyance.  The  feet,  armpits,  and  genitals  are  the  parts 
most  affected.  This  excessive  perspiration  is  caused  by 
wrong  habits  and  improper  food.  As  I  have  already  said, 
meat  foods  cause  more  offensive  perspiration  than  vegetable 
foods,  and  those  who  live  indoors  and  do  not  exercise 
freely  will  have  a  stronger  smelling  perspiration  than  those 
who  exercise  regularly  and  always  breathe  pure  air.  Those 
who  suffer  from  this  complaint  should  thoroughly  wash  the 
parts  daily  with  lukewarm  water.  They  should  take 
at  least  two  hours’  exercise  daily,  breathe  all  the  pure 
air  possible,  and  live  on  simple  diet.  Fruits,  salads,  and 
vegetables  must  be  eaten  freely  ;  but  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  cheese, 
eggs,  butter,  and  sugar  very  sparingly.  A  little  meat  once 
a  day  may  be  eaten ;  better  still,  every  other  day  only  ; 
best  none  at  all,  but  a  Vegetarian  diet  adhered  to.*  Linen 
and  socks  should  be  changed  frequently.  Excessive 
perspiration  is  found  with  many  complaints,  and  even 
natural  conditions.  It  is  seen  during  violent  exercise,  during 
a  Turkish  or  hot  bath,  and  sometimes  even  after  drinking 
hot  fluids.  It  accompanies  many  diseases  ;  thus  in  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  it  is  excessive,  and  of  a  sour  milk-like  smell ; 
also  in  gout.  In  fevers  it  nearly  always  occurs  when  the 
fever  is  at  its  height,  and,  as  a  rule,  recovery  takes  place 
after  this  violent  sweating.  In  fact,  many  fevers  begin  to 
decline  as  soon  as  this  commences.  When  a  person  is 
feverish,  or  has  a  cold,  and  he  begins  to  sweat  profusely, 
we  may  know  that  the  worst  is  over.  Having  observed 
this  fact,  but  not  knowing  the  why  and  wherefore  of  it, 
causes  doctors,  water-cure  people,  and  others,  to  try  to 
make  the  patient  sweat ;  but  such  perspiration  does  not 
cure  the  complaint.  Nature  knows  when  to  relieve  the 
system  by  this  overflow,  but  we  do  not.  -  This  should  warn 
people  against  trying  to  set  up  artificial  perspiration,  as 
such  will  not  stop  the  complaint,  but  it  may  weaken  the 
skin  and  the  system.  Drinkers  have  often  very  violent 
attacks  of  perspiration  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  the  skin  blood  vessels.  Some  people 
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cannot  drink  a  glass  of  any  intoxicant  without  at  once 
coming  out  in  a  hot  swreat.  In  consumption  we  have  what 
are  called  night  sweats ;  that  is,  there  is  violent  perspiratioia 
towards  the  morning,  and  the  patient  is  left  very  weak  in 
consequence.  In  weak  conditions  of  the  body,  or  if  a 
person  is  in  pain  or  fear,  the  perspiration  may  be 
excessive. 

Treatment. — The  sweats  of  gout,  rheumatism,  con¬ 
sumption,  and  of  fevers  are  curative.  I  cannot  follow  up 
the  subject  in  this  article,  but  refer  my  readers  to  my 
separate  treatises  on  these  complaints.  Sponging  the  body 
with  tepid  water  is  useful  after  any  perspiration.  Drinkers 
must  leave  off  their  stimulants  and  so  stop  their  sweats. 
After  exercise,  baths,  &c.,  I  can  only  recommend  a  gradual 
cooling  of  the  body.  Those  who  suffer  from  excessive 
sweating  of  the  hands,  feet,  or  head,  or  of  t'he  body 
generally,  must  follow  the  diet  and  rules  given  under  the 
heading  of  offensive  perspiration.  Simple  food,  fresh  air, 
regular  exercise,  and  abstinence  from  intoxicants  will  help 
those  who  suffer  from  this  disease  to  overcome  it.  In  the 
meantime,  cleanliness  and  daily  tepid  sponging  of  the  body 
will  greatly  lessen  the  ill  effects,  and  give  tone  to  the 
system. 
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The  best  time  of  the  year  in  these  islands  to  indulge  in 
this  healthful  practice  is  about  July.  The  water  has  then 
acquired  a  fair  degree  of  warmth,  the  sun  is  usually  hot, 
and  the  body  almost  demands  the  application  of  water. 
Sea  bathing  is  to  be  preferred  to  river  bathing,  because 
ocean  water  is  warmer,  and  also  because  the  seaside  is 
healthier  than  the  river  edge.  The  advantages  of  bathing 
in  the  sea  are  various  ;  we  have  the  exposure  of  the 
unclothed  body  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  buffeting  of  the  waves.  Those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  have  a  dip  in  the  sea  every  day.  The  best 
time  to  bathe  varies  with  different  persons ;  the  strong  and 
healthy  will  find  a  swim  before  breakfast  most  enjoyable 
and  bracing,  while  the  more  delicate  will  find  the  forenoon 
bath  beneficial.  The  strong  and  vigorous  can  have  a  good 
swim  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then,  after  a  rough 
towelling,  have  a  brisk  walk.  The  more  delicate  ones  may 
remain  in  the  water  for  three  or  five  minutes,  and  take  a 
gentle  walk  afterwards.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to  stay  in  the 
water  longer  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  ;  longer,  chills 
the  body  too  much.  The  very  delicate  may  have  a  dip  for 
a  minute  or  so,  then  come  out,  dry,  dress,  and  walk  away. 
If  these  rules  are  obeyed,  everyone  may  receive  benefit 
from  sea  bathing.  If,  after  a  bath,  the  fingers  are  cold, 
blue,  and  numb,  or  if  the  bather  feels  cold,  chilly,  and 
“tottery”  when  dressed,  it  shows  either  that  he  has 
remained  too  long  in  the  water,  or  else  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  reaction,  and  should  not  bathe  in  cold  water. 
Bathing  should  not  take  place  until  two  hours  after  food, 
nor  should  a  meal  be  eaten  directly  after  a  bath.  If  a  bath 
be  taken  too  soon  after  a  meal,  reactions  draws  part  of  the 
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blood  from  the  stomach,  and  so  delays  the  digestion  of  the 
food  ;  whilst  if  we  eat  very  soon  after  a  bath,  the  full  benefit 
of  the  reaction  is  lost  by  the  stomach  drawing  blood  to  itself 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  A  bath,  it  will  thus  be 
known,  is  best  taken  two  hours  after  a  meal,  or  at  least  one 
before  the  meal  that  should  next  be  eaten.  The  morning 
is  better  than  the  afternoon,  as  early  in  the  day  the  body 
has  most  power  of  reaction.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
persons  may  bathe.  I  know  of  no  objection  against  ladies 
having  a  daily  dip,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 
Those  who  can  combine  a  sea,  air,  and  sun  bath,  will  reap 
most  benefit.  This  means  bathing  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  letting  the  sun  and  air  act  on  the  naked  skin  for 
an  hour  or  two.  This  is  a  tonic  of  the  finest  kind ;  its 
value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  When  children  are  taken 
to  the  sea-side,  let  them  wade  in  the  water  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  Give  them  a  bucket  and  a  spade,  and  let  them 
play  shoeless  and  stockingless  on  the  sand  and  very  lightly 
clad,  all  morning  and  afternoon.  Such  a  proceeding  will 
not  cause  a  cold,  nor  set  up  complaints  of  any  kind,  but  it 
will  greatly  benefit  them  and  enable  them  to  grow  up  strong 
and  well.  Salt  water  it  is  stated,  does  not  strike  so  cold 
to  the  skin  as  does  fresh  water.  The  reason  of  this  is 
because  sea  water  evaporates  more  slowly,  the  salt  delaying 
rapid  evaporation,  and  so  we  feel  less  cold  afterwards  ; 
adding  salt  to  baths  at  home  has  the  same  effect. 
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HOW  TO  EAT  PROPERLY. 


Good  results  depend  on  little  things,  and  it  is  trifles 
which  make  life  easy  or  unpleasant.  These  axioms  apply 
equally  to  bodily  conditions  ;  it  is  on  the  doing  of  little 
things  properly  that  our  health  depends.  This  is  specially 
true  with  regard  to  eating.  Chew  your  food  well,  eat  it 
slowly,  and  you  have  solved  half  the  cure  of  dyspepsia, 
leanness,  &c.  Swedenborg  relates  that  once,  when  he  was 
eating  his  breakfast,  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  said,  “  Eat  slowly,”  and  then  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  out  a  few  years  ago  that  he 
allowed  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  bites  to  all  the  solid 
food  he  ate.  These  examples  show  us  the  regard  that 
great  men  pay  to  little  things,  as  on  them  great  results 
depend. 

Adults  with  a  full  set  of  teeth  have  thirty-two  in  the 
mouth.  Those  who  have  lost  the  natural  ones  cannot  do 
better  than  get  a  good  artificial  set,  they  repay  the  money 
spent.  Nature  intends  our  teeth  for  certain  uses,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  the  mastication  or  chewing 
of  our  food.  Teeth  are  of  three  kinds— the  front  ones  for 
biting  pieces  out  of  bread  or  fruit ;  the  so-called  dog-teeth 
help  us  to  tear  our  food,  if  such  is  necessary ;  whilst  the 
molars  or  back  sets  of  teeth,  are  the  ones  most  important 
to  man.  These  molars  are  flat  on  the  top  and  act  like  mill¬ 
stones,  breaking  up  the  food ;  the  cheeks  and  tongue 
pushing  the  food  between  the  teeth  so  that  it  can  be 
thoroughly  broken  into  small  pieces. 

Well  chewing  the  food  is  good  in  at  least  four  ways. 
First,  the  food  is  thoroughly  minced,  and  so  the  gastric 
and  various  intestinal  juices  can  extract  the  nourishment 
from  it.  Secondly,  the  act  of  chewing  forces  saliva  from 
the  various  glands,  and  so  enables  what  we  eat  to  be 
swallowed  more  readily.  Thirdly,  the  saliva  changes 
Starch  into  sugar,  which  is  then  absorbed  from  the  stomach, 
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and  we  get  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  proper  time. 
Lastly,  by  eating  slowly  we  know  when  we  are  satisfied 
better  than  if  we  almost  shovel  our  food  down.  Sloppy 
foods  are  apt  to  be  swallowed  too  hurriedly,  but  if  taken 
with  bread  we  eat  them  more  leisurely.  The  practice  of 
eating  hard  food  at  every  meal  is  good,  as  this  enables  us  to 
chew  the  softer  foods  with  the  harder  ones.  For  this 
reason  brown  bread  should  be  eaten  at  every  meal  and  with 
every  dish.  Bread  should  be  eaten  with  soup,  porridge, 
and  pudding ;  in  fact,  with  every  dish,  for  in  chewing  the 
bread,  we  chew  the  other  food  as  well.  The  bread  also 
brings  out  the  flavour  of  most  foods  by  contrast.  I  believe 
one  German  definition  of  a  gentleman  is  “  a  person  who 
eats  bread  at  every  meal.” 

Time  must  be  allowed  for  our  meals.  I  spend  about  two 
hours  a  day  over  my  three  meals.  I  begrudge  the  time,  and 
wish  I  could  open  a  door  in  my  stomach  and  push  the  food 
in.  But  as  I  cannot,  I  submit  to  Nature’s  decree  and  eat 
slowly.  From  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  should  be  spent 
over  breakfast  and  tea,  and  from  thirty  to  forty-five  over 
dinner.  This  is  time  well  spent.  With  slow  eating, 
thorough  mastication,  and  stopping  as  soon  as  satisfied,  the 
various  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption  go  on 
smoothly,  and  the  person  feels  content  with  himself  and 
the  world.  The  slow  eater  is  little  troubled  with  a  feeling 
of  fulness  or  distension,  and  is  soon  ready  for  his  accus¬ 
tomed  work  with  a  clear  brain,  and  without  a  feeling  of 
dulness  or  lassitude.  Food  properly  eaten  is  likely 
to  be  more  thoroughly  digested,  and  lasts  us  at 
least  the  regulation  five  hours  that  I  think  should  go 
between  meals.  To  eat  properly  we  must  not  drink  during 
the  meal.  The  mouth  must  not  be  filled  with  bread,  then 
a  sip  of  fluid  taken,  and  the  mouthful  swallowed.  This 
bad  practice  leads  to  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  bad 
temper.  Food  should  be  well  chewed  and  given  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  thirty-six  bites,  and  so  made  easy  for  the 
stomach  to  digest.  Bread  and  soft  things  go  well  together, 
and  fruit  and  nuts  go  well  with  bread.  The  reason  I  ask 
people  to  eat  bread  sopped  in  milk  rather  than  to  eat  the 
bread  and  drink  the  milk  separately,  is  to  ensure  the  bread 
being  chewed,  and  so  digested  easily.  Drink  comes  best 
at  the  end  of  a  meal  ;  it  must  not  be  hot,  and  should  be 
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held  in  the  mouth  half  a  minute  before  being  swallowed. 
If  fluid  is  taken  during  a  meal,  it  causes  us  to  feel  full 
before  we  have  eaten  enough  to  satisfy  our  bodily  wants, 
and  we  are  soon  hungry  again. 

Those  persons  who  bolt  their  food,  or  swallow  it  rapidly, 
often  become  very  thin  in  the  body,  but  more  especially 
thin  in  the  face,  and  their  tempers  are  not  always  angelic. 
The  typical  Yankee  is  thin  faced  in  a  great  measure  because 
he  swallows  his  meals  in  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
time.  In  America  a  large  amount  of  dyspepsia  and  its 
attendant  evils  result  from  this  habit.  Those  who  are  thin 
in  the  face  and  want  to  look  fuller  and  more  contented, 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  this  advice  of  eating  slowly 
and  chewing  their  food  well.  Those  who  want  to  get  the 
most  out  of  life,  and  see  the  best  side  of  everything,  must 
also  follow  this  advice,  for  on  good  digestion  depends  much 
happiness.  To  the  sick  and  ailing,  especially  the  dyspeptic, 
or  those  suffering  from  any  stomach  trouble,  this  advice  is 
invaluable.  Children  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food  without 
chewing  it ;  they  must  be  taught,  among  other  things, 
how  to  eat. 
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When  fresh  fruit  is  plentiful,  it  is  advisable  that  we 
should  make  the  most  of  it,  and  get  as  much  benefit  as 
possible  from  its  use.  In  Germany  it  is  said  that  the 
chemists’  receipts  fall  nearly  50  per  cent,  during  the  time 
that  cherries  are  ripe.  If  we  will  only  eat  a  fair  amount  of 
fresh  fruit  daily,  we  shall  have  little  need  to  trouble  the 
doctor  or  the  druggist.  Many  people  look  at  and  desire  to 
eat  it,  but  ignorance  and  fear  say  “  Do  not  touch  it.” 
Diarrhoea,  with  upset  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  follow  the  eating  of  it.  This  is  a  mistake.  Ripe 
raw  fruit  is  one  of  the  best  correctives  and  curative  agents 
we  have.  Where  it  is  made  part  of  the  dietary  no  harm 
can  or  does  result,  but  immense  beneficial  changes  occur, 
and  the  body  is  often  freed  from  disease.  Persons  can 
live  on  fruit  alone  but  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so ; 
being  chiefly  composed  of  water,  a  large  quantity 
would  have  to  be  eaten,  and  too  much  energy 
would  be  wasted  in  its  absorption  and  digestion. 
But  when  eaten  with  grain  foods,  it  forms  an  ideal  diet  to 
give  health,  strength,  clearness  of  mind,  and  cheerfulness. 
The  grain  foods  supply  the  force  and  heat  part  of  the  food, 
while  the  fruit  contains  water,  vegetable  acids,  and  cor¬ 
rective  salts,  and  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  nose,  and  palate. 
From  an  aesthetic  aspect,  a  table  set  with  good  wholesome 
brown  bread,  and  a  tempting  array  of  ripe  fruits,  is  surely 
more  pleasing  than  one  laid  out  with  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  sodden  vegetables,  and  sloppy  messes  called 
puddings.  From  a  gustatory  or  taste  point  of  view  the 
same  must  be  said.  The  wholesome  brown  bread  with  its 
nutty^flavour,  and  the  ripe  fruits  with  their  delicious  taste, 
are  far  superior  as  a  treat  to  the  palate,  than  the  highly 
irritating  dishes  seasoned  and  made  savoury  by  means  of 
pepper,  mustard,  sauces,  chutnees,  ketchup,  &c.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  cooked  meat  dishes  are  so  many  excuses  for 
irritating  our  taste  nerves  by  means  of  condiments.  What 
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a  differencelf  aso  rom  a  rational  point  of  view.  A  fruit 
and  bread  meal  is  eaten  with  relish  ;  the  mind  is  free  to 
occupy  itself,  whilst  the  associations  of  fruit  lead  one  to 
pleasant  ideas.  One  rises  from  such  a  meal  satisfied  with¬ 
out  being  heavy,  and  knowing  that  he  has  not  laden  the 
stomach  with  food  that  will  burden  it,  and  tax  the  other 
organs  to  get  rid  of  it. 

How  and  when  should  we  eat  fruits?  Fruits  are  best 
eaten  ripe,  raw,  and  at  the  first  two  meals.  Raw  fruit  at 
night  is  apt  to  lie  heavily,  and  cause  dreams  and  a  nasty 
taste  in  the  mouth  ;  five  hours  should  always  be  allowed 
before  one  goes  to  bed  after  a  fruit  meal,  unless  the  fruit  is 
stewed,  then  three  hours  must  pass.  Fruits  are  best  eaten 
ripe  and  raw.  Cooked  fruits  are  a  mistake,  and,  after  the 
stomach  has  been  used  to  fruit,  it  should  always  be  eaten 
as  it  comes  from  the  trees.  Cooked  fruit  may  be  eaten  for 
a  time  by  those  who  are  novices,  but  raw  fruit  must  be  the 
aim.  Fruits  cooked  before  being  ripe  are  unwholesome, 
and  have  to  be  made  sweet  with  sugar ;  let  them  ripen  or 
leave  them  alone.  Do  not  eat  fruit  between  meals,  but 
make  a  meal  of  it  with  brown  bread ;  drink  water,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  afterwards.  About  a  pound  of  fruit  is  a  fair  daily 
quantity.  Say,  half  a  pound  both  at  breakfast  and  tea 
time.  Those  who  will  live  on  bread  and  fruit  only  may 
eat  another  half-pound  at  dinner.  A  diet  composed  of 
brown  bread  and  ripe  raw  fruit,  as  strawberries,  cherries, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  &rc.,  will 
cure  constipation,  piles,  varicose  veins,  biliousness,  acidity, 
and  stomach  disorders  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  are  stout 
and  full-blooded  will  gain  great  relief  by  adopting  such  a 
diet ;  they  will  lose  some  of  their  superfluous  fat,  and 
become  lighter  and  freer  in  every  way.  Gall  stones,  stone 
in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  are  dissolved  out  by  the  fruit 
acids.  Those  troubled  with  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints 
will  also  gain  relief  from  the  daily  eating  of  ripe  fruit.  It 
is  wise  to  eat  the  skins  of  all  ripe  fruits,  as  these  prevent 
constipation,  and  also  contain  most  of  the  mineral  salts 
which  nourish  our  bones  and  teeth.  Give  children  plenty 
of  fruit ;  money  spent  on  it  will  be  saved  from  doctors’ 
bills. 
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HOW  TO  JUDGE  BREAD. 


Constant  readers  of  my  columns  in  the  London  Weekly 
Times  and  Echo  know  the  value  I  put  on  good  bread.  I 
inform  them  nearly  every  week  that  if  one  gets  good  bread 
he  need  never  starve  ;  and  a  little  fruit  or  vegetables  with 
it  makes  a  splendid  diet,  fit  for  every  requirement  of  the 
body.  I  receive  dozens  of  samples  weekly ;  some  are 
good,  some  fair,  and  some  very  indifferent.  My  wish  in 
this  article  is  to  instruct  my  readers  how  they  may  judge 
bread  for  themselves  and  know  if  good.  The  chief  varieties 
we  find  are  as  follows  : — 

White  Bread. — This  scarcely  needs  describing;  every¬ 
one  is  familiar  with  the  creamy  whiteness  of  bread  made 
from  branless  flour.  I  am  never  tired  of  showing  up  the 
worthlessness  of  this  rubbish  as  an  article  of  diet.  Its  use 
is  bad  for  the  individual,  for  the  race,  and  for  the  nation. 
Those  who  eat  it  must  expect  constipation,  heaviness,  dul- 
ness,  indigestion,  piles,  varicose  veins,  or  such  like  evils. 
White  bread  fills  without  satisfying ;  consumers  of  it  have 
to  eat  meat,  fish,  cheese,  or  eggs,  as  well,  or  else  they 
would  be  starved.  Decay  of  the  teeth  and  brittleness  of 
the  bones  also  result  from  its  use.  The  desire  for  strong 
drinks  is  fostered  and  increased  by  it.  The  only  time  it 
may  be  eaten  is  when  no  wholemeal  bread  can  be  got. 
Weak  bowels  or  diarrhoea  are  easily  cured  without  resorting 
to  it.  To  get  rid  of  these  complaints,  less  food  must  be 
eaten.  White  bread  is  such  a  flavourless,  sawdust-like 
food,  that  were  it  not  for  salt  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
relishes,  no  one  would  eat  much  of  it.  Those  who  value 
their  health  and  happiness  will  banish  it  from  their  homes. 

Bran  Bread. — This  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  white 
flour  and  a  varying  amount  of  bran.  We  may  know  it  by 
the  look  of  whiteness,  with  brown  branny  patches  or  specks 
scattered  about  it.  It  eats  dry  and  flavourless,  is  often  sold 
as  brown  bread,  and  by  some  bakers  (whom  I  must  call 
dishonest)  as  wholemeal  bread.  These  make  it  for  a 
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customer  who  has  the  wholemeal  “  fad,”  as  they  would  say, 
and  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  lose.  Constipation  and  its 
attendant  evils  are  in  part  relieved  by  bran  bread,  but  for 
flavour  and  nourishment  it  is  far  inferior  to  wholemeal. 
It  should  only  be  eaten  when  wholemeal  bread  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  must  be  abandoned  for  wholemeal  when  this 
can  be  procured. 

Decorticated  Wholemeal  Bread. — This  is  made  of 
wholemeal  flour  from  which  the  coarser  particles  of  bran 
have  been  sifted  out.  It  has  a  light  brown  colour;  one 
can  see  in  it  only  fine  branny  particles ;  it  deceives  many, 
and  is  often  sold  for  pure  wholemeal.  It  is  better  than  the 
bran  bread,  but  inferior  to  that  made  from  the  entire 
grain. 

Germ  Breads. — These  are  usually  made  from  branless 
flour  with  the  germ  returned  to  it.  They  are  much  inferior 
to  wholemeal  bread. 

Wholemeal  Bread. — This  is  made  in  two  ways  ;  that 
practised  by  most  bakers  is  to  use  white  sponge  as  a 
ferment,  and  then  afterwards  add  the  wholemeal  and  make 
loaves.  This  is  objectionable,  for  in  dietetic  value  this 
bread  is  inferior  to  pure  wholemeal.  I  never  give  a  testi¬ 
monial  for  bread  made  in  this  way.  When  one  can  pick 
bits  of  white  bread  out  of  his  brown  loaf  it  shows  that  white 
sponge  has  been  used.  Wholemeal  bread,  as  I  advise,  is 
made  from  the  wholemeal  alone,  and  fermented  with  yeast, 
a  little  salt  being  added  if  desired.  It  has  an  uniform 
brown  colour,  and  one  sees  the  bran  evenly  distributed 
throughout  it.  It  may  be  heavy  or  light  ;  solid  bread  is 
really  better  than  the  spongy,  but  it  must  be  chewed  well. 
Wholemeal  bread  made  from  white  wheat  has  a  yellowish 
sandstone  colour,  and  we  find  the  bran  scattered  equally 
through  it.  Bread  made  from  the  entire  meal  of  wheat  has 
a  delicious  grainy  flavour,  needs  no  butter  nor  any  other 
relishes  to  help  it  down,  and  satisfies  the  body  in  every 
yi y.  No  table  is  complete  without  it,  and  every  person  who 
values  his  health  will  never  eat  any  other.  Its  use  gives  a 
sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

When  you  come  across  a  very  dark  brown  loaf  be  care¬ 
ful  of  it.  Some  bakers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  add  treacle  or 
burnt  sugar  to  the  flour  to  increase  its  darkness,  or  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  white  sponge.  This  is  a  fraud  ;  if  ever  you  come 
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across  dark  pieces  in  your  loaf,  suspect  treacle,  and  change 
your  baker.  A  good  loaf  needs  no  colouring. 

Soda  Breads. — These  are  made  with  soda  and  some 
acid,  as  tartaric,  or  hydrochloric,  which  is  known  as  spirits 
of  salt.  The  flour  used  may  be  the  best  wholemeal,  but 
still  I  condemn  such  bread.  Bure  chemicals  are  not  cheap 
enough  for  bread-making,  and  impure  ones  introduce  into 
the  body  arsenic  or  other  mineral  poisons  which  ruin  the 
health.  Even  if  absolutely  pure  chemicals  were  used,  I 
should  still  object  to  them,  as  they  never  wholly  combine, 
but  leave  in  the  stomach  various  compounds  which  cause 
disease.  Soda  breads  are  known  by  the  soda  flavour,  which 
some  think  like  that  of  nuts,  and  also  by  the  light  yellow 
cint  of  the  loaf. 

Make  your  bread  at  home  if  possible ;  it  is  sure  to  be 
Detter  and  cheaper  than  that  bought.  To  know  how  to 
make  wholemeal  bread,  ask  your  bookseller  to  get  you 
Volume  I.  of  Essays,  in  which  the  whole  process  is  de¬ 
scribed. 
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HOW  TO  BREATHE  PROPERLY. 


Few  people  are  aware  that  the  nose  is  the  organ  through 
which  we  should  breathe.  The  nose  is  both  the  organ  of 
breathing  and  of  smell.  Breathing  through  the  mouth  is  a 
mistake,  and  should  never  be  practised  unless  the  nose  is 
blocked  up.  The  mouth  should  be  kept  shut,  unless  we 
are  eating,  drinking,  speaking,  yawning,  or  laughing. 
Those  persons  who  breathe  through  the  mouth  suffer  from 
dry  tongues  and  dry  throats,  and  their  teeth  do  not  last  so 
long,  nor  remain  so  sound  as  the  teeth  of  those  who  breathe 
through  the  nose.  Mouth  breathers  take  the  dry,  dusty, 
and  unfiltered  air  straight  to  the  lungs  ;  this  irritates  the 
lungs,  and  causes  more  or  less  cough.  When  the  mouth  is 
open  disease  germs  fall  into  it,  mix  with  the  saliva,  get 
swallowed,  and  set  up  their  peculiar  action.  There  is  no 
argument  or  fact  in  favour  of  mouth  breathing,  but  a  great 
many  things  can  be  said  against  it. 

That  the  nose  is  meant  for  the  passage  of  air  through  it 
we  may  know  from  many  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  nose 
opens  internally  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  air 
may  enter  the  lungs  freely.  Next,  the  external  openings  of 
the  nostrils  are  guarded  with  fine  hairs,  which  prevent  in¬ 
sects  and  particles  of  dust  from  entering  the  air  passages. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  nose  is  extensive,  and  covered 
with  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  constantly  secreting  a 
warm,  sticky  fluid  from  the  blood.  The  uses  of  this  mucus 
are  many — it  warms,  moistens,  and  filters  the  air  before  it 
reaches  the  lungs.  This  moist,  warm,  and  purified  air  does 
not  irritate  the  lungs,  but  allows  breathing  to  go  on  naturally. 
Nosf  breathers  gain  many  of  the  benefits  of  going  to  a 
warm  climate  for  the  winter,  as  their  lungs  receive  pure, 
warm,  and  moist  air.  The  sticky  mucus  secreted  by  the 
nose,  catches  and  retains  in  it  fine  particles  of  dust,  small 
insects,  and  disease  germs,  and  so  prevents  the  dust  from 
getting  into  the  lungs,  and  the  germs  from  entering  the 
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blood.  Most  doctors  know  that  to  breathe  dust  is  injurious : 
millers,  coalminers,  and  others  in  dusty  occupations  often 
suffer  from  asthma  or  other  chest  complaints.  Disease 
germs  are  always  waiting  to  get  into  our  bodies  and  set  up 
their  diseased  action ;  when  we  breathe  through  the  nose 
the  mucus  catches  these  and  they  get  expelled  when  we 
blow  our  noses.  Nose  breathers  suffer  less  from  smallpoxj 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  diphtheria  than  those  who  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  mouths  open,  invite  disease  germs  to  enter. 
When  the  mouth  is  shut  the  teeth  are  kept  warm  and 
moist,  and  do  not  decay  so  rapidly  as  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Those  persons  who  live  keep  mouths  shut  get  to 
sleep  sooner  than  mouth  breathers,  as  nose  breathing  causes 
us  to  take  deep  and  long  breaths  ;  this  deep  breathing 
favours  sleep.  The  nose  breather  wakes  up  with  a  moister 
tongue  and  throat  than  he  who  sleeps  with  is  mouth  open 
and  breathes  through  it.  Nose  breathers  suffer  less  from 
chest  complaints,  as  the  exertion  of  breathing  through  the 
nose  causes  us  to  use  our  chest  muscles  more,  and  our 
lungs  thus  become  expanded  to  a  proper  capacity.  Those 
who  go  in  for  much  running  or  athletics  will  find  they  can 
keep  going  longer  if  they  breathe  through  the  nose  rather 
than  the  mouth. 

Learn  to  breathe  through  the  nose ;  you  then  warm, 
moisten,  and  filter  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs,  and 
so  get  the  benefits  of  a  warm  climate  all  the  year  round. 
By  this  means  you  preserve  the  teeth,  breathe  deeper  and 
better,  and  suffer  little  from  chest  complaints.  If  you 
always  breathe  through  your  nose,  you  will  readily  detect 
foul  air ;  you  can  then  get  away  from  it,  and  so  save  your¬ 
self  from  being  poisoned  by  bad  gases.  To  learn  to  sleep 
with  the  mouth  shut,  use  a  piece  of  stamp  paper,  gum  it 
over  the  mouth,  and  keep  it  on  at  night  until  you  get  into 
the  proper  habit  of  breathing  through  the  nose. 


HOW  TO  GROW  TALL. 


At  birth  we  measure  about  twenty  inch^,  and  wnen  we 
have  finished  growing  we  vary  in  height  from  5  to  6  feet, 
the  average  Englishman  being  5  ft.  6  in.  Men  of  different 
races  vary  as  to  average  height ;  the  Esquimaux  averages  4  ft. 
6  in.,  whilst  the  Highlander  averages  about  5  ft.  10  in. 
Individuals  vary  as  well ;  we  have  dwarfs  3  ft.  high,  and 
we  have  giants,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  up  to  7  or  8  feet. 
Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  mean,  which  differs  in 
every  country.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Scotch  are 
the  tallest ;  following  these  are  the  Irish  ;  the  English  come 
next,  and  least  of  all  are  the  Welsh.  The  men  in  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  districts  are  taller  than  those  of  the  same 
race  who  live  on  the  plains,  and  country  people  are  taller 
than  those  brought  up  in  towns.  Children  brought  up  in 
open  and  healthy  suburbs  are  taller  than  those  brought 
up  in  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our  large  towns.  The 
richer  classes  are  also  taller  than  the  poorer — at  least,  in 
England. 

When  we  inquire  more  deeply  into  this  subject,  we  find 
that  favourable  dietetic  and  hygienic  conditions  increase 
growth,  whilst  wrong  foods  and  unhealthy  surroundings 
cause  a  dwarfing  of  both  the  mind  and  body.  With  regard 
to  food,  we  notice  that  flesh  foods  have  a  dwarfing  influence 
on  mankind,  whilst  grain  foods  cause  us  to  attain  a  good 
height.  The  reason  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  flesh  is 
deficient  in  bone-forming  matter,  and  is  a  poor  food  gene¬ 
rally.  Grain  foods,  on  the  contrary,  are  rich  in  bone¬ 
forming  material,  and  supply  nutriment  in  a  form  that  is 
easily  digested  and  absorbed.  Flesh  contains  enough 
nutriment  to  live  on,  but  not  enough  mineral  matter  to 
make  large  bones  ;  on  the  other  hand,  grain  food  causes 
us  to  live  well  and  grow  tall.  This  will  explain  in  a  great 
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measure  the  tallness  of  the  Scotchman,  and  the  lesser  height 
of  the  Englishman,  because  the  former  feeds  largely  on 
oatmeal,  and  the  latter  eats  more  meat  and  other  poor  and 
imperfect  foods.  The  Esquimaux,  who  lives  almost  entirely 
on  meat,  is  very  short ;  while  the  Finlander  who  eats  very 
much  less,  is  comparatively  tall,  hecause  his  food  is  more 
vegetarian.  My  own  observations  on  this  subject,  agree 
with  this  view.  Most  of  the  life  vegetarians  I  know  are 
tall  in  stature.  One  of  the  first  conditions  for  proper 
growth  is  the  eating  of  grain  foods,  such  as  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  and  other  grains,  and  they  must  be  entire — 
the  bran  or  insoluble  matter  must  not  be  taken  away. 
Macaroni,  vermicelli,  semolina,  and  the  various  preparations 
of  wheat,  help  men  to  grow  tall,  but  to  get  the  best  results, 
the  entire  grr.in  must  be  eaten.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and 
greenstuff's  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  value  as  height  in¬ 
ducers.  Milk  in  moderation  is  useful.  Regular  exercise 
of  all  the  muscles  favours  growth,  but  excessive  and  too 
early  use  of  the  bodily  powers  tends  to  stunt  growth.  Pure 
air  also  helps  one  to  gain  a  proper  stature,  as  it  enables  the 
body  to  burn  up  waste,  and  carry  on  life  more  briskly. 

Light  has  a  beneficial  influence.  The  more  sunlight  and 
daylight  a  person  gets,  the  more  chance  has  he  of  growing 
tall.  The  foods  which  do  not  allow  us  to  grow  to  our 
proper  height  include  most  of  those  used  by  the  ordinary 
English  folk.  White  bread,  flesh  foods,  vegetables  deprived 
of  their  salts  by  boiling,  peeled  fruits,  corn-flours,  and  other 
artificial  and  expensive  preparations,  do  much  towards 
keeping  us  small.  Impure  drinks,  as  tea  and  coffee, 
are  also  bad,  but  much  worse  are  the  alcoholic  fluids, 
as  beer,  porter,  stout,  ale,  wines  and  spirits.  Exces¬ 
sive  and  fatiguing  hard  work  before  sixteen  will  tend  to 
dwarf  anyone,  for  the  vitality  is  used  up  in  work,  and  so 
hard-worked  young  folks  do  not  grow  tall.  Want  of  light 
and  air,  as  seen  in  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  poor,  retard 
growth.  Early  sexual  excitement  helps  to  stunt  us.  Tobacco 
is  a  most  evil  thing ;  it  arrests  growth  almost  more  than  all 
the  other  bad  conditions  and  wrong  foods  combined,  as  it 
prevents  development,  and  weakens  the  immature  system 
so  that  further  growth  is  almost  impossible. 

Note  Well. — Growth  usually  proceeds  until  about 
twenty-five  ;  at  that  age  the  bones  are  nearly  all  joined 
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together  and  firmly  knit.  Those  who  want  to  grow,  must 
not  smoke  nor  take  stimulants,  and  they  are  better  without 
tea  and  coffee.  Excessive  hard  work  before  sixteen,  early 
sexual  excitement,  bad  air  and  dark  rooms,  must  be  avoided. 
Grain  foods,  such  as  wholemeal  bread,  or  porridge,  oatmeal, 
barley,  or  maize,  must  be  eaten  daily  ;  nuts  and  fruit  must 
also  be  used.  Daily  exercise  and  all  the  pure  air  possible 
are  aids.  If  these  conditions  are  obeyed,  tall  persons  will 
be  numerous,  and  small  ones  few. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  WARM. 


When  the  cold  weather  comes,  many  complain  that 
they  cannot  keep  warm.  The  body  is  kept  warm  by  the 
burning  up  of  the  food  eaten,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
heat  set  free.  Those  who  complain  of  the  cold  may  do 
so  for  three  or  four  reasons :  they  may  have  weak 
digestive  organs,  and  are  not  able  to  assimilate  the  food 
eaten  ;  or  weak  circulatory  organs,  and  the  blood  does 
not  circulate  quickly  enough  ;  or  the  breathing  apparatus 
may  be  at  fault,  and  the  blood,  not  getting  sufficient 
oxygen,  cannot  burn  up  the  food  and  liberate  heat ;  or 
exercise  may  be  neglected,  and  sufficient  heat  is  not  set 
free.  Chilly  mortals  are  troubled  in  various  ways  •,  not 
only  the  hands,  feet,  and  nose  may  feel  the  cold,  but  the 
whole  body  may  be  chilly.  Washing  in  cold  water  deadens 
their  fingers  for  hours ;  they  cannot  get  their  feet  warm 
in  bed,  and  wakefulness  is  the  result.  Feeling  cold  is  one 
thing,  and  taking  a  cold  is  another ;  a  person  may  shiver 
from  cold,  be  half-frozen  in  fact,  and  yet  take  no  harm. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  breathing  bad  air  and  keeping  in 
hot  rooms,  a  cold  may  be  started,  cold  and  chilly  feelings 
come  on,  and  all  the  time  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
above  the  natural.  Many  feverish  complaints  begin  with 
cold  shivers,  but  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  feeling 
cold.  Being  cold  is  not  injurious,  especially  if  one  can 
get  warm  afterwards;  while  moderate  exposure  to  cold  is 
good,  as  it  tones  up  the  body,  and  exercises  that  set  of 
nerves  which  regulates  its  heat. 

We  have  nerves  whose  function  is  to  keep  the  body 
always  at  one  heat ;  exposure  to  cold  air  exercises  these 
and  keeps  them  in  good  order,  so  that  if  subjected  to  a 
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sudden  chill  these  nerves  are  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
prevent  internal  congestions  which  would  otherwise  follow. 
All  persons  should  accustom  their  skins  to  exposure  by  a 
daily  air  bath,  and  be  in  a  nude  condition  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  the  twenty-four,  usually  in  the 
morning  whilst  washing.  After  washing  the  hands,  face, 
and  neck,  the  body  should  be  rubbed  all  over  with  a  rough 
dry  towel,  and  if  the  fingers  feel  cold,  they  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  arms,  body,  and  legs  until  warm,  just  before  dressing. 
Many  imagine  that  as  the  cold  weather  comes  on  they  must 
take  more  fatty  and  greasy  foods.  This  is  a  mistake,  only 
a  slightly  larger  quantity  of  our  every-day  food  is  required. 

How  to  get  Warm. — ist,  Breathe  pure  air,  and  breathe 
deeply ;  the  pure  air  burns  up  the  carbonaceous  matter  in 
our  systems,  and  heat  is  thereby  produced,  which  is  then 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  blood  circulating 
through  them.  Taking  long,  slow,  and  deep  breaths  is  like 
blowing  a  fire,  and  warms  us  readily  by  increasing  oxida¬ 
tion  of  combustible  matters.  The  bad  air  of  a  hot  room 
warms  us  temporarily,  but  not  permanently,  and  makes  us 
more  liable  to  feel  the  cold  when  we  go  out.  2ndly,  Exer¬ 
cise  freely  ;  do  it  steadily  and  the  system  will  soon  glow 
with  heat.  Walk  or  run.  If  the  feet  are  cold  stamp  them  ; 
if  the  hands  are  cold  shake  and  rub  them.  If  you  cannot 
get  out  of  doors,  go  through  a  few  simple  indoor  gymnastic 
exercises.  Move  all  the  limbs  in  a  regular  way  ;  warm 
blood  will  soon  be  sent  to  them,  and  all  over  the  body  as 
well,  at  a  quick  rate.  Here  is  a  recipe  for  making  one  log 
of  wood  keep  you  warm  all  winter : — Take  it  to  the  top 
room  of  the  house  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  fetch 
it  up,  throw  it  out  again,  fetch  it  up  again  and  continue  this 
until  warm.  Repeat  as  often  as  necessary ;  the  log  is  not 
worn  out  in  one  winter. 

One  should  only  take  warm  drinks  after  coming  in  cold 
and  intending  to  remain  at  home,  for  these  warm  the  surface 
by  dilating  the  skin  blood-vessels,  and  if  we  go  out  in  the 
cold  whilst  these  are  dilated,  we  may  get  a  chill.  Warming 
ourselves  by  the  fire  is  not  good,  and  should  be  practised  as 
little  as  possible.  Feeble  constitutions  must  be  made 
stronger  by  careful  living,  regular  exercise,  and  avoidance 
of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol.  Those  whose  lungs 
are  diseased  must  breathe  all  the  pure  air  possible ;  no 
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medicine  is  equal  to  this.  Overcoats  should  only  be  worn 
if  travelling,  or  if  standing  about,  but  never  whilst  taking 
exercise.  Instead  of  closely-woven  flannel  undergarments, 
loosely  woven  garments  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  these,  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  These  retain 
a  layer  of  warm  air  next  the  skin,  and  do  not  keep  it  hot  and 
moist  as  flannel  does.  To  have  warm  feet  in  bed,  a  pair  of 
specially  knit  lambswool  socks  may  be  worn  at  night.  Those 
who  take  a  walk  just  before  going  to  bed,  rarely  suffer  from 
cold  feet  during  the  night,  their  bedrooms  do  not  seem 
chilly,  and  the  sheets  do  not  strike  cold.  There  is  not  any 
objection  to  a  little  fire  in  a  bedroom  at  night  if  the  window 
be  kept  open  at  least  two  inches. 
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I  am  being  continually  asked  what  I  am  like,  how  I  live, 
and  such  questions.  To  satisfy  this  curiosity,  and  to  instruct 
as  well,  I  now  write  this  article.  I  am  an  Englishman,  born 
and  bred  in  Lancashire,  I  studied  and  took  my  degrees  in 
Edinburgh,  and  came  to  London  in  1880.  I  was  born  March 
29, 1858,  and  was  married  in  1888  ;  my  heightis  about5ft.  9m. 
and  my  weight  about  gst.  3lbs.  I  have  been  lighter  in  weight, 
but  never  much  heavier.  I  am  of  fair  complexion,  have  a 
sandy  beard,  and  a  good  head  of  hair,  brushed  back  over 
my  head,  but  not  parted.  I  am  full  in  the  face,  and  my 
cheeks  are  ruddy  ;  when  walking  I  stoop  a  little  from 
writing  so  much.  My  health  is  phenomenally  good,  but 
that  is  because  I  take  care  of  it  and  live  by  rule.  My  spirits 
are  always  cheerful,  and  I  have  enough  energy  in  me  for 
two  or  three  people — that  is  because  I  waste  as  little  of  it 
as  possible.  Drink,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee,  bad  air,  and 
too  much  food  waste  the  vital  energy  of  the  majority  of 
folks.  I  try  to  avoid  all  these  things,  and  save  my  vital 
powers  for  doing  my  work.  I  have  not  eaten  any  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl  since  February,  1882,  as  I  find  I  can  do  my 
work  much  better  without  these  things.  When  I  first 
started  life  for  myself,  I  had  only  my  earnings  to  fall  back 
on,  and  I  found  a  non-flesh  diet  allowed  me  to  make  most 
of  what  little  I  had  and  what  I  earned  ;  now  I  find  such  a 
diet  allows  me  to  make  most  out  of  my  powers,  and  so  1 
keep  to  it.  I  am  an  abstainer  from  all  alcoholic  drinks ;  I 
find  I  cannot  do  mental  work  and  drink  any  kind 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  I  also  make  a  curious  statement, 
which  is,  that  I  am  an  abstainer  because  I  do  not  eat 
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meat.  I  find  amongst  the  hundreds  of  vegetarians  I  know, 
very  few  who  ever  drink  any  intoxicating  drinks,  then  only 
of  the  lightest,  and  in  small  quantity.  Persons  who  live  on 
a  non-flesh  diet  rarely  drink  stimulants,  as  they  have  no 
craving  for  them  ;  in  fact,  thirst  is  done  away  with  in  a 
great  measure  by  such  a  diet.  Yet,  if  I  were  going  to  make 
a  speech  in  public,  and  a  choice  were  given  me  of  a  glass  of 
light  wine  and  water,  or  a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  I  should 
drink  the  wine  and  water ;  for  I  know  from  experience  that 
I  should  deliver  my  lecture  better  after  the  light  wine  than 
after  the  tea  or  coffee.  My  rule  is  to  avoid  all  alcoholic 
drinks,  for  I  know  from  experience  that  they  are  bad.  By 
relating  this  I  hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  temperance 
friends  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  drinks  every  bit  as 
bad  as  alcohol,  and  that  to  ask  a  man  to  abstain  from 
alcohol  because  it  is  injurious,  is  only  to  partly  reform  him. 
I  want  to  make  people  teetotallers  from  my  own  stand¬ 
point.  Let  me  feed  people  on  brown  bread,  grain  foods, 
vegetables,  and  plenty  of  fruit,  and  I  will  make  the  people 
sober  without  a  single  temperance  lecture,  and  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  if  people  will  live  properly, 
they  will  neither  have  a  desire  for  strong  liquor,  nor  will 
they  take  it.  This  is  a  matter-of-fact  temperance  truth, 
and  a  true  onj.  As  for  tobacco,  I  do  not  use  it.  I  gave 
it  up  in  1880,  and  from  then  until  now  I  have  only  smoked 
once ;  then  it  made  my  mouth  hot,  parched  my  throat, 
and  made  me  feel  so  queer  about  the  head,  that  I  have  not 
touched  any  since.  Strong  tobacco  is  now  one  of  my 
aversions,  and  many  a  time  I  hasten  past  a  working  man 
who  is  smoking  shag,  because  the  odour  is  a  sickening  and 
repulsive  one.  Tea  and  coffee  I  have  practically  given  up 
since  1886.  I  found  they  made  me  nervous,  fidgety, 
anxious,  low  spirited,  and  took  away  some  of  my  energy. 
Tea  made  me  tremble,  gave  me  brilliant  but  false  ideas, 
and  confused  both  speech  and  writing;  coffee  gave  me 
wind  and  colic  and  took  my  memory  away  for  four  hours, 
so  I  have  given  both  up.  Since  doing  so  I  have  lost  my 
writer’s  cramp,  from  which  I  suffered  a  little,  though  I 
write  more  than  ever.  Salt,  pepper,  mustard,  spices, 
condiments,  pickles,  and  sauces  I  rarely  use,  as  they  are 
in  some  degree  injurious,  and  I  have  no  craving  for  them. 

I  rise  between  7  and  8  a.m.  as  a  rule,  and  at  once  spread 
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the  bedclothes  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  let  fresh  air 
sweeten  the  sheets.  I  then  throw  off  my  nightdress,  go  to 
the  washing  bowl,  wash  my  hands  with  soap,  and  then 
swill  my  face,  ears,  and  neck  with  water  only.  I  rarely 
use  soap  to  my  face.  Since  leaving  it  off  I  find  that  my 
face  is  less  covered  with  scurf.  I  then  dip  my  hands  into 
the  water  and  rub  my  arms,  chest,  body,  and  limbs  with 
the  wet  hands.  While  still  wet  I  dry  my  face,  ears,  and 
neck,  and  then  give  my  body  a  vigorous  rubbing  with  the 
towel,  and  get  it  into  a  glow.  In  winter,  I  have  a  dry  rub 
only,  and  a  good  rub  with  the  hands  afterwards.  My 
head  gets  washed  only  every  three  weeks,  as  I  find  too 
much  soap  causes  scurf  in  the  head,  bleaches  the  hair,  and 
makes  it  brittle.  I  use  a  metal  comb  and  brush,  and  use 
them  just  enough  to  make  the  hair  assume  a  civilised 
form,  as  too  much  brushing  pulls  out  the  hairs  and  weakens 
the  scalp.  Occasionally  I  go  in  for  a  little  mild  exercise 
before  dressing,  such  as  throwing  my  arms  about,  or 
stooping  in  various  ways  to  exercise  the  muscles.  When 
dressed,  I  go  out  for  half  an  hour’s  walk  before  breakfast, 
no  matter  how  cold,  wet,  or  foggy.  I  come  in  warm, 
hungry,  and  bright.  I  take  no  food  nor  drink  before  going 
out.  My  meals  are  three  a  day,  about  9  a.m.,  3  p.m.,  and 
9  p.m.  Breakfast  consists  of  six  ounces  of  brown  bread, 
two  apples,  oranges,  or  other  fruit,  and  a  cup  of  cocoa.  I 
usually  weigh  my  food,  and  I  find  that  6oz.  of  bread  lasts 
me  well  five  or  six  hours;  more  than  this  quantity  I  find 
makes  me  feel  dull  and  a  little  irritable.  I  eat  my  food 
slowly,  chew  it  well,  and  eat  bread  and  fruit  together.  At 
the  end  of  my  meal  I  drink  my  cocoa,  which  is  then  nearly 
cool.  I  drink  it  slowly,  and  hold  in  my  mouth  a  little 
before  swallowing.  I  use  Cadbury’s  cocoa ;  put  half  a 
teaspoonful  in  the  breakfast  cup,  pour  hot  water  over  it, 
add  one  lump  of  white  sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  milk, 
or  a  teaspoonful  of  condensed  milk.  Made  thus  it  does 
not  lead  to  biliousness  nor  does  it  repeat.  I  spend  about 
half  an  hour  over  breakfast.  My  dinner  about  3  p.m. 
varies  a  little.  When  I  am  using  my  brain  more  than 
usual  I  dine  on  bread  and  fruit.  I  allow  myself  12  to 
ifiozs.  of  brown  bread,  Alb.  to  fib.  raw  fruit,  and  a  cup  of 
cocoa  or  milk.  I  spend  forty-five  minutes  over  this  meal, 
and  feel  no  dullness,  cloudiness,  sleepiness,  nor  heaviness 
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after  it.  Two  or  three  days  a  week  I  have  a  plain  cooked 
dinner,  composed  of  a  vegetable  soup,  or  a  savoury, 
and  finish  up  with  milk  pudding  or  stewed  fruit.  I  am 
not  quite  so  comfortable  after  this  as  after  my  bread  and 
fruit.  Tea,  at  9  p.m.,  is  a  repetition  of  breakfast ;  for  a 
change  at  this  meal  I  may  have  beetroot,  celery,  or  boiled 
or  fried  onions.  Eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  I  eat  when  away 
at  friends’  houses,  rarely  when  I  am  living  at  home.  On 
this  simple  diet,  which  will  not  cost  a  shilling  a  day,  I  work 
fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  am  bright  and 
merry  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  have  uninterrupted  good 
health.  I  walk  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  every  day,  one 
walk  of  two  miles  being  before  breakfast,  one  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  about  four  miles,  and  I  always  finish  up  my  day’s 
work  with  a  two-miles’  walk.  It  is  often  near  midnight 
before  I  start  for  my  last  walk,  but  I  take  it  however  late, 
and  in  all  weathers.  This  refreshes  my  brain,  gives  me 
time  to  think  ot  what  I  have  done  in  the  day  and  to  work 
out  next  day’s  plans ;  I  breathe  purer  air  outdoors  than  at 
home,  warm  my  body  by  the  walk,  and  I  turn  into  a  cold 
bed  in  a  cold  room  with  the  window  open  and  do  not  feel 
chilly.  Often  on  Sunday  I  manage  to  get  sixteen  miles 
walking.  The  weather  never  prevents  me  going  out.  I 
rarely  wear  an  overcoat,  except  when  it  is  wet  or  if  I  am 
travelling,  If  wet  I  often  leave  off  my  under-coat  and 
wear  my  overcoat  instead  of  my  usual  one,  and  change  it 
when  I  come  in.  At  night  I  do  not  always  wear  my  hat 
when  walking,  but  let  the  cold  air  strengthen  my  scalp  and 
keep  my  hair  from  falling  off.  Fresh  air  I  try  to  get  every¬ 
where;  in  my  bedroom  and  sitting-room  the  windows  are 
always  open  three  or  four  inches  night  and  day,  and  in  all 
weathers.  I  avoid  hot  rooms  as  much  as  possible  for  I 
find  they  cause  influenza  colds,  sore  throats,  &c.  I  go  to 
bed  as  soon  after  midnight  as  I  can,  and  just  before 
jumping  into  bed  I  pull  up  the  blinds  ;  by  this  means  I 
awake  earlier,  and  more  fully;  the  light  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
and  makes  me  feel  cheerful.  I  never  exclude  the  sun 
from  my  rooms.  My  boots  are  broad  at  the  toes,  not  tight 
fitting,  the  heels  are  low,  and  the  soles  fairly  thick.  I  do 
not  wear  flannels,  and  only  such  clothes  as  protect  the 
body  from  undue  cold.  The  tall  hat  I  abominate,  but  yet 
wear  when  making  professional  calls. 
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Now  that  I  have  given  my  readers  an  idea  of  how  I  live, 
and  why  I  do  so,  I  hope  that  they  will  take  hints,  and 
make  themselves  happier  and  healthier  in  consequence  by 
my  example. 


HOW  PERSONS  HAVE  LIVED  ioo  YEARS. 


In  a  former  article  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  various 
means  which  have  been  advocated  to  enable  us  to  live  for 
ever  must  fail.  Now  I  will  examine  the  mode  of  life  of 
those  who  have  lived  to  be  a  hundred  or  more.  Those 
who  have  attained  this  age  had  a  good  constitution,  or 
having  a  weakly  one  they  took  care  of  it,  lived  rightly,  and 
so  lived  long.  Their  food  has  been  of  the  simplest,  and 
usually  limited  in  amount.  Their  drinks  have  been  water, 
light  wine,  or  milk.  They  have  been  regular  in  their 
habits,  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  being  the  rule— late 
hours,  excitement,  parties,  and  like  frivolities  being  all  but 
unknown.  Their  work  or  exercise  has  been  constant ;  the 
air  they  breathed  has  been  pure  ;  the  excitants,  as  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  &c.,  not  having  been  known  or  used. 

One  of  the  oldest  men  whose  record  we  have,  is  that  of  Old 
Jenkins,  who  lived  to  169.  He  lived  in  the  country  as  a 
farmer,  worked  regularly  on  his  land,  and  attended  to  his 
cattle  all  the  year  round.  In  those  days  the  food  of  the 
people  would  consist  mainly  of  barley  bread,  oatmeal, 
milk,  fruits,  and  a  few  green  vegetables.  Prepared  foods 
foods  from  abroad,  and  the  hundred  and  one  delicacies 
we  have  now-a-days  were  unheard  of  by  him.  Pepper, 
mustard,  condiments,  spices,  sugar,  pickles,  and  other  like 
things  were  unknown  to  him,  as  would  be  grapes,  oranges, 
bananas,  lemons,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  His  bread  would  be  made 
from  barley  meal  and  raised  with  a  piece  of  old  leaven, 
and  not  with  barm  or  yeast.  His  drinks  would  be  water, 
milk  and  water,  buttermilk,  and  a  kind  of  light  ale,  very 
little  stronger  than  ordinary  ginger  beer.  Tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  or  almost  any  hot  drink  would  be  little  used  by 
him.  The  meals  of  people  at  the  time  he  lived  were  at  six, 
eleven,  and  four,  and  to  bed  at  eight.  Tobacco  was  almost 
unknown,  or  the  use  of  it  had  not  extended  to  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  His  house  would  be  a  shelter  for  him,  and  not 
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air-tight ;  the  windows  had  no  glass  in  them,  but  would  be 
open  all  day  and  closed  at  night  with  a  shutter,  being  in 
reality  wind-doors.  The  house  would  be  one  storey,  the 
chimney  being  wide  and  capacious,  acted  as  a  good  venti¬ 
lator.  Lamps  and  gas  were  unknown,  his  candle  would  be 
of  tallow  and  rush,  and  not  many  of  them,  as  early  retiring 
to  rest  was  the  rule.  Baths  were  unknown,  and  he  probably 
never  had  one,  or  only  an  occasional  summer  one.  There 
were  no  daily  posts,  morning  and  evening  papers  never 
excited  him,  nor  telegrams  troubled  him.  Trains  and  such 
things  were  unknown.  He  rarely  stirred  far  from  his 
native  place ;  his  village  was  his  world.  Life  would  be 
very  even — no  great  excitements,  but  a  calm,  jog-along 
existence. 

Cornaro,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  lived  to  be  over  a 
hundred.  He  led  an  irregular  life  until  forty,  then 
reformed,  and  by  living  regularly  and  steadily,  died  at  102. 
He  allowed  himself  12  ozs.  of  solid  food  a  day,  and  14  ozs. 
of  light  wine.  He  was  well,  intelligent,  and  in  possession 
of  his  faculties  up  to  the  last.  He  was  not  even  a  Vege¬ 
tarian  or  teetotaller,  but  ate  a  little  chicken,  and  drank  a 
very  light  new  wine.  Many  more  examples  could  be 
quoted,  showing  how  plain  food  and  regular  living  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  long  life.  The  things  that  kill  are  our  wrong 
foods  and  drinks,  our  in-door  lives,  bad  air,  and  bad 
habits. 

Other  persons  noted  for  long  life  are  misers,  monks, 
and  hermits.  Misers,  who  stint  themselves  of  every 
luxury,  who  drink  water  and  live  on  stale  bread,  and  what 
few  vegetables  they  can  grow  or  get  for  little,  manage  to 
exist  a  long  time.  Their  simple  fare  keeps  them  going. 
There  is  a  tale  told  of  one  who  married  a  rich  but  sickly 
woman  for  her  money,  then  began  to  feed  her  on  his  own 
scant  food,  hoping  thus  to  shorten  her  life  and  get  her 
money  for  himself.  The  reverse  happened  :  the  poor  fare 
improved  her  health,  made  her  stronger  than  she  had  been 
for  years,  and  she  outlived  him.  Monks  of  some  orders 
live  long.  The  Trappists  who  live  on  vegetarian  diet,  who 
never  use  tobacco  and  rarely  wine,  who  work  hard  all  day 
in  the  fields,  retire  early  and  get  up  early,  are  noted  for 
their  long  lives.  Their  clothes  are  simplicity  itself ;  a 
habit  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  rope  girdle  and  san- 
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dais  for  the  feet.  They  never  wash  as  they  ought  to  do. 
Yet  they  are  seldom  ill,  and  rarely  die  before  eighty. 
Hermits,  in  the  same  way,  fare  poorly,  are  simply  clad,  and 
badly  housed ;  yet  they  live  long.  The  simple  food  and 
habits  of  the  Quakers  and  Shakers  are  also  conducive  to 
long  life. 

Moral. — Live  simply  ;  the  simpler  your  food  and  the 
nearer  it  is  to  the  state  obtained  from  our  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens,  the  longer  you  will  live.  Exercise  daily,  get  all  the 
pure  air  you  can,  and  avoid  artificiality  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  stimulants,  spices,  and  condi¬ 
ments,  hot  things,  and  tasty  dishes,  must  be  avoided,  as 
hey  bring  on  disease  and  shorten  life. 
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A  good  memory  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  wants  to 
succeed  in  iife  ;  on  it  many  things  turn,  and  on  remem¬ 
brance  of  various  details  success  or  failure  often  hangs.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  what  memory  is,  but  state  that  he  who 
can  remember  well,  carries  out  his  work  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  leaves  nothing  undone. 

Memory,  as  we  know,  depends  on  two  things — first  a 
system  in  good  condition  ;  secondly,  a  proper  mode  of 
observing  things  ;  the  distinction,  in  fact,  between  “  eyes 
and  no  eyes.”  That  memory  is  greatly  dependent  on  good 
health  I  see  every  day  ;  a  complaint  I  often  hear  in  my 
consulting  room,  or  read  in  the  numerous  letters  I  receive, 
is  loss  of  memory,  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  and  no 
interest  in  the  work  the  patients  are  doing.  The  use  of 
drugs,  and  of  things  that  are  not  foods,  are  the  most 
common  cause  of  bad  memory ;  poisons  like  morphia, 
belladonna,  bromide  of  potassium,  &c.,  deaden  the  recal¬ 
ling  powers  very  greatly  ;  alcohol,  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee 
do  it  in  a  less  degree.  Want  of  exercise  leaves  the  system 
in  a  weak  condition,  and  the  facts  learned  or  observations 
made,  do  not  get  stamped  hard  enough  on  the  brain,  and 
so  are  soon  lost.  Impure  air  makes  us  feel  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  we  cannot  apply  ourselves  sufficiently  closely 
to  our  studies  to  get  a  firm  grasp  of  the  subject,  without 
which  a  good  memory  is  impossible.  Working  too  many 
hours  without  a  break  tires  the  brain  ;  the  facts  then  learned 
rest  lightly  on  the  mind,  and  are  not  readily  recalled. 

A  bad  memory  may  also  be  due  to  inattention  to  our 
work.  Thus,  when  a  person  is  learning  anything  he  must 
throw  himself  into  his  work  if  he  means  to  remember  it. 
Those  who  wish  to  get  anything  by  heart  must  repeat  it 
again  and  again  until  the  mind  can  recall  it  easily.  Better 
still,  if  a  learner  can  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  together,  one  part  follows  another,  and  the  whole  is 
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remembered.  Where  dry  facts  have  to  be  mastered  there 
is  nothing  like  writing  them  down ;  this  is  equal  in  value  to 
reading  a  thing  over  half-a-dozen  times.  The  secret  of 
memory  is  to  make  the  unfamiliar,  familiar ;  the  familiar 
more  familiar;  and  to  connect  all  things  together  as  much 
as  possible. 

N.B. — To  improve  the  memory  all  bad  habits  must  be 
given  up  ;  tobacco,  ale,  beer,  wines,  and  spirits  must  be 
avoided.  Even  the  refreshing  cup  of  tea,  and  the  more 
insinuating  cup  of  coffee,  must  be  shunned  by  the  man 
who  wants  to  remember  well.  Coffee  destroys  my  memory 
for  four  hours,  so  I  dare  not  drink  it,  though  I  like  it 
much.  Exercise  must  be  had  regularly  every  day — at 
least  six  miles’  walking  must  be  taken,  or  other  equivalent 
work.  He  who  wants  to  remember  the  facts  he  has  learned 
during  the  evening  should  have  a  good  walk  before  going 
to  bed  ;  this  settles  them  in  his  mind,  and  he  will  find  he 
can  repeat  them  next  morning.  The  student  must  always 
breathe  pure  air,  then  he  will  be  able  to  apply  himself  to 
his  work  with  due  diligence  and  earnestness.  Those  who 
are  learning  any  subject  should  make  it  a  practice  to  write 
ou*— in  as  few  words  as  possible— the  heads  of  the  subject, 
the  various  parts  of  it,  the  arguments  for  and  against  it, 
and  all  the  possible  views  of  the  case.  Order  must  reign 
everywhere.  By  simple  little  plans  of  the  kind,  the  memory 
for  arguments,  debates  and  discussions  can  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  deep  studies  can  be  undertaken  with 
pleasure.  Above  all  things,  there  must  be  no  deadening  of 
the  various  mental  faculties  by  alcoholic  liquors,  tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco.  This  last  poison,  an  Irishman  once  said, 
“  enabled  him  to  think  of  nothing.”  This  he  said  when 
praising  it. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL  AND 
ATTRACTIVE. 


I  consider  tt  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  make  themselves 
as  comely  and  beautiful  as  possible.  Pretty  things  in 
nature  are  always  admired  and  searched  for..  In  the 
same  way  handsome  people  are  usually  sought  after  more 
than  plain  and  common  ones,  unless  these  latter  have  some 
other  attraction  which  draws  more  than  a  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  When  Nature  fails,  art  steps  in  and  tries  to  imitate 
it,  but  such  deception  is  readily  detected,  as  only  a  patch- 
work  on  the  original.  We  find  the  prettiest  women  among 
the  peasantry,  who  live  simply  and  breathe  pure  air.  The 
Irish  poor  are  noted  for  their  beauty,  but  their  lives  are  not 
made  comfortable  by  the  things  that  money  brings.  The 
special  points  of  attraction  are  the  face,  figure,  hands,  and 
feet.  People’s  idea  of  beauty  varies  very  much  according 
to  their  country,  education,  and  surroundings  ;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  health  is  necessary  to  good  looks. 

The  Face. — This  should  be  free  from  blotches,  pimples, 
blackheads,  and  eruptions.  The  skin  should  be  clear, 
slightly  transparent,  have  a  rosy  hue  and  a  healthy  redness 
over  the  cheeks.  A  face  like  this  is  sure  to  attract  wher¬ 
ever  it  goes.  Blotches,  pimples,  and  eruptions  of  all  kinds 
are  brought  on  by  wrong  living ;  butter,  sugar,  jams,  pre¬ 
serves,  grease,  fatty  and  fried  things  all  tend  to  bring  them 
out ;  want  of  pure  air,  exercise,  and  bathing  also  favours 
their  appearance.  A  dirty  grimy  appearance  of  the  skin  of 
the  face  is  generally  caused  by  the  same  wrong  foods  and 
habits.  A  pale  yellowish  skin,  with  whitish  lips,  most  often 
indicates  ancemia  or  bloodlessness,  to  cure  which  proper 
food,  regular  exercise,  the  daily  bath,  and  pure  air  are 
requisite.  Excessive  redness,  a  kind  of  raw  appearance  on 
the  cheeks,  shows  eczema ;  the  cure  for  this  condition  is 
the  same  as  for  pimples.  To  keep  the  skin  of  the  face  soft 
and  fine,  it  should  be  washed  daily  or  twice  a  day  with 
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tepid  or  cold  water,  but  soap  must  not  be  used.  Even  the 
best  soaps  irritate  the  skin,  and  are  likely  to  make  it 
rough,  it  is  only  when  the  skin  is  very  grimey  that  soap 
should  be  used.  The  best  thing  to  remove  dirt,  or  use  for 
the  face,  is  fine  oatmeal.  A  small  jar  of  this  may  be  kept 
on  the  washing  stand.  After  washing  the  hands  with  any 
good  soap,  a  little  oatmeal  is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added,  and  a  paste  formed  ; 
this  should  be  rubbed  over  the  face  and  neck  freely  ;  and 
must  be  removed  with  a  good  sluicing  of  water.  To  dry 
the  face,  a  soft  towel  is  required,  as  a  rough  one  irritates 
the  delicate  skin.  Two  towels  may  be  kept  on  the  stand — 
a  fine  one  for  the  face,  and  a  rough  one  for  the  skin  of  the 
body.  Soap  applied  to  the  face  often  makes  it  shiny,  as  if 
it  had  been  polished.  The  oatmeal  cannot  well  be  used 
by  men  with  beards,  as  it  gets  amongst  the  hairs  and  is 
difficult  to  remove. 

The  teeth,  as  part  of  the  face,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
They  should  be  brushed  at  least  once  a  day  with  a  soft 
tooth  brush.  The  best  thing  to  clean  them  with  is  soap, 
or  precipitated  chalk  ;  other  things  are  not  so  good  ;  pow¬ 
dered  pumice  stone  and  charcoal  are  positively  injurious. 
Decayed  teeth  should  be  stopped,  as  they  are  unsightly 
and  taint  the  breath  ;  those  lost  should  be  replaced  by  arti¬ 
ficial  ones.  The  teeth  supplied  by  a  good  dentist  improve 
the  appearance,  make  speech  clear,  and  assist  the  proper 
mastication  of  the  food. 

A  question  I  am  being  often  asked  is  how  to  remove 
superfluous  hairs  which  will  grow  on  some  ladies’  upper 
lips,  or  other  parts  of  the  face.  Various  pastes  are  adver¬ 
tised,  but  they  only  destroy  the  hair  above  the  surface  ,  it 
grows  again,  and  the  substance  used  always  irritates  the 
skin  and  may  spoil  it.  Plucking  them  out  or  shaving  does 
not  cure.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  way  of  permanently 
removing  them  by  electricity  has  been  discovered.  It  is 
almost  painless,  leaves  no  scars,  and  the  hairs  do  not  grow 
again.  This  is  called  electrolysis,  and  is  now  done  by  lady 
operators. 

The  Figure. — The  lines  of  Nature  cannot  be  improved 
by  art.  All  artists  consider  the  natural  contour  and  curves 
of  the  human  figure  to  be  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  for  us 
mortals  to  try  to  improve  upon  them  is  time  mis-spent. 
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The  fashion  of  drawing  in  the  waist  to  make  it  look 
waspish,  is  both  ungraceful  and  injurious.  I  look  upon 
corsets  as  an  evil  invention,  whereby  woman  is  led  to 
physical  destruction.  Whoever  invented  stays  deserves  to 
have  his  name  held  up  to  infamy  for  all  ages.  They  are  a 
curse,  and  cause  women  more  aches,  pains,  ill-health,  sick¬ 
ness,  and  premature  decay  than  people  are  aware  of.  They 
train  the  figure  up  to  an  artificial  standard,  which  is  not 
graceful  nor  artistic,  but  only  fashionable,  while  they  pro¬ 
duce  serious  physical  evils.  If  women  want  to  compete 
with  men  on  an  equal  footing,  they  must  throw  aside  these 
things.  As  long  as  women  try  and  ensnare  (I  mean  this 
word)  men  by  such  waists,  they  must  expect  to  be  man’s 
toy  and  plaything,  but  not  his  equal  and  helpmate.  I 
desire  to  see  woman  man’s  equal,  able  to  hold  her  own,  and 
not  merely  his  slave,  to  be  fed  or  starved  at  his  caprice. 
Now,  women,  will  you  be  free,  or  remain  in  bondage  ? 
Remember  :  Corsets  produce  ill-health  by  cornpressing  the 
abdominal  organs  ;  the  chest  cannot  be  properly  expanded, 
as  we  find  a  woman  without  them  can  breathe  a  third  more 
air  than  one  with  them  on.  Hence  women  who  wear  them 
do  not  get  sufficient  pure  air,  their  blood  is  not  purified 
enough,  and  they  suffer  from  cold  hands  and  feet,  chil¬ 
blains,  red  noses,  &c.,  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Corsets  often  press  the  nipple  into  the  breasts,  and  so 
cause  trouble  when  a  woman  has  to  suckle  her  baby. 

Stays  press  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  compress  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  into  a  smaller  space  than  that  they 
should  occupy,  and  cause  interference  with  vital  functions. 
The  liver  has  often  quite  a  mark  on  it  where  pressed  upon 
by  the  stays.  The  stomach  is  cramped  in  its  action  and 
cannot  work  properly  ;  indigestion  and  stomach  troubles 
arise  in  consequence,  and  unsightly  skin  eruptions  often 
result.  But  more  serious  results  happen,  and  I  believe 
that  a  good  many  of  the  troubles  peculiar  to  women 
that  require  a  host  of  special  doctors  to  treat,  are 
in  many  cases  brought  on  by  the  habit  of  women 
wearing  stays  or  corsets.  Especially  during  pregnancy 
are  these  compressors  to  be  avoided.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  woman  to  throw  them  aside  as  soon  as 
she  knows  that  she  is  with  child.  They  are  never  good,  but 
weaken  the  muscles,  so  that  when  confinement  comes  on, 
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the  muscles  which  should  be  strong  are  weak,  because  they 
have  been  cramped  by  stays,  and  accouchment  is  thus  pro¬ 
longed.  In  countries  like  Africa,  where  ladies  only  wear 
a  waistcloth  and  earrings,  there  is  no  trouble.  The  mother 
has  her  baby  easily,  and  trudges  off  with  it  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  more  one  considers,  the  more  one 
will  find  that  corsets  have  a  great  deal  of  ill  health  to 
answer  for,  as  they  cramp  the  figure  and  the  mind,  and  help 
to  make  woman  a  man’s  toy,  instead  of  his  equal  and 
helpmate. 

The  figure  may  he  too  stout  or  too  thin.  Stoutness  is 
very  unsightly,  and  takes  away  all  the  charm  from  a  woman. 
To  overcome  this,  limiting  food,  avoiding  sugar,  potatoes, 
rice,  jam,  preserves,  fat,  grease,  and  stimulants,  are  neces¬ 
sary  ;  much  fluid  also  tends  to  keep  up  this  condition. 
Thinness  (or  scragginess,  so  called)  may  be  overcome  by 
careful  living,  by  plain  but  wholesome  foods,  and  obedience 
to  hygienic  rules.  Rice,  sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  and  other 
puddings,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  artichokes,  help  to 
put  on  flesh  ;  but  greasy  foods  should  be  eaten  with  caution, 
as  these  may  not  add  weight  without  causing  pimples  as 
well.  The  food  should  be  eaten  cool  and  well  chewed,  then 
it  will  nourish  the  body ;  much  drink  should  not  be  taken 
at  meal  times,  but  a  little  to  drink  an  hour  afterwards,  if 
required.  Tea  and  coffee  are  not  good  for  the  thin,  as 
they  cause  more  or  less  indigestion  ;  cocoa  or  milk  and 
water,  are  to  be  preferred.* 

Need  I  remind  ladies  that  a  daily  sponge  bath  is  most 
necessary.  If  they  perspire  much  they  must  have  a  morn¬ 
ing  wash  or  the  armpits  become  very  unpleasant  and  strong. 
Plain  food,  no  stimulants,  obedience  to  hygienic  rules,  and 
a  daily  sponge  will  cure  this. 

The  hands  may  be  kept  soft  by  using  gloves  when  doing 
rough  and  dirty  work.  To  cleanse  the  hands  use  a  good  soap, 
and  thoroughly  dry  afterwards  with  a  soft  towel.  Chapped 
hands,  and  hands  on  which  large  cracks  come,  show  that  the 
person  suffers  from  eczema,  of  which  cracks  are  a  symptom. 
This  must  be  remedied  by  plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
greenstuff ;  sugar,  sweet  things,  and  rich  foods  must  be 
eaten  sparingly.  Exercise  and  fresh  air  must  be  taken 
regularly.  Chilblains  which  disfigure  the  hands  during 

*For  fuller  advice  on  Leanness  &  Stoutness  get  VoJ-  II.  of  Kssays. 
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winter  come  on  mainly  because  enough  exercise  is  not 
taken  ;  the  cure  is  daily  sharp  exercise  of  two  or  three 
hours.  The  nails  should  be  kept  clean,  and  not  allowed  to 
grow  too  long;  to  keep  the  flesh  from  growing  down  them, 
push  it  back  with  the  towel  after  washing  the  hands. 
Gloves  keep  the  hands  soft,  w'hite,  and  clean,  and  those  who 
want  to  have  such  hands  should  wear  them  regularly. 

The  feet  should  be  treated  rationally.  Boots  with  wide 
toes  and  low  heels  should  be  worn,  and  if  they  fit  properly, 
there  will  be  no  corns.  The  best  remedy  for  corns  is  a  bit 
of  plaister  of  any  kind  that  softens  the  corn,  and  then  it  can 
be  picked  out.  Blisters  on  the  feet  are  caused  by  ill-fitting 
boots ;  they  should  be  pricked.  In-growing  toe  nail  is 
caused  by  compression  ot  the  toe  by  pointed  shoes.  The 
remedy  is  to  wear  shoes  with  wide  toes,  and  cut  the  nail 
down  the  side ;  caustic  is  a  useless  torture.  Perspiring 
feet  are  a  trouble  to  some  people.  The  remedy  is  proper 
food,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  meat  must  not  be  eaten 
more  than  once  a  day,  better  still  if  only  every  other  day, 
best  of  all  if  not  eaten  at  all ;  fruit,  vegetables,  and  green¬ 
stuff  must  be  eaten  freely;  regular  exercise  must 
be  taken;  fresh  air  breathed;  and  the  feet  must  be 
washed  daily  in  cold  water.  Persons  who  suffer  from 
perspiring  feet  must  avoid  all  sweet  foods  and  drinks,  and 
all  fatty  and  rich  foods.  See  also  article  on  Perspiration. 
Tobacco  and  all  stimulants  must  be  avoided.  Heavy  boots 
and  shoes  must  be  worn  as  little  as  possible,  and  low 
shoes  or  slippers  when  at  home.  Now  my  readers  know 
how  to  become  healthy,  beautiful,  aud  attractive. 
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HAY  FEVER. 


This  is  a  complaint  caused  by  the  pollen,  or  the  fine  dust 
found  inside  the  flowers  of  plants,  consequently  it  is  only 
prevalent  in  spring  and  summer,  when  the  plants  and 
grasses  are  in  bloom.  It  is  a  catarrhal  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and 
bronchial  tubes,  being  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

Causes — To  produce  this  complaint  two  things  are 
necessary ;  first,  the  pollen  of  plants  ;  next,  a  susceptible 
subject.  Only  certain  persons  are  attacked,  and  of  these 
more  men  than  women ;  townspeople  are  affected  more 
readily  than  country  folk,  and  the  rich  or  well-to-do  more 
than  the  poor.  Those  who  are  attacked  are  usually  much 
indoors,  and  eat  wrong  foods.  This  indoor  life  causes  the 
mucus  membrane  or  lining  of  the  respiratory  passages  to 
be  in  a  delicate  condition,  so  that  irritation  of  any  kind  will 
cause  more  or  less  inflammation.  These  persons  are  found 
to  be  subject  to  frequent  colds,  and  suffer  much  from 
catarrhs.  Having  thus  our  patient  with  a  delicate  mucus 
membrane  from  breathing  impure  air,  we  next  find  that 
his  system  is  also  in  a  bad  condition  and  full  of  waste 
matter.  This  waste  has  accumulated  from  his  using  too 
much  and  wrong  foods,  from  impure  air,  from  insufficient 
exercise  and  bathing,  and  possibly  increased  by  intoxicants 
and  tobacco.  The  season  having  come,  the  pollen  of  plants 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  air,  and  gets  into  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  throat,  and  lungs  of  the  susceptible  person.  It 
causes  irritation  and  inflammation,  the  waste  matter  in  the 
system  keeps  up  the  inflammation,  and  this  condition  lasts 
until  the  irritant  action  is  exhausted,  or  the  exciting  causes 
is  removed. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms  are  itching  of  the  part 
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about  to  be  affected.  Then  follow  sneezing,  running  of  the 
nose  and  eyes,  headache,  stoppage  of  the  nose,  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing.  Each  time  the  patient  goes  out  into  the 
air  all  the  symptoms  may  start  afresh,  more  sneezing,  more 
running  of  the  nose  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
attack  developes  like  an  ordinary  cold  and  goes  away  in  the 
same  way.  There  may  be  a  little  feverishness  and  consti¬ 
tutional  disturbance.  In  some,  bad  asthmatic  attacks  occur, 
attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  expectora¬ 
tion.  This  complaint  only  lasts  for  four  or  five  weeks ; 
June  is  the  usual  month  for  it  to  come  on. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  divided  into  preventive  and 
curative.  The  preventive  consists  in  breathing  as  much 
pure  air  as  possible  all  the  year  round.  Keep  the  sitting 
and  bedroom  windows  always  open  at  least  two  or  three 
inches  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  By  this  means  the 
mucus  membrane  becomes  strong,  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  irritation  of  dust  nor  by  the  pollen  of  plants.  The 
dietary  must  be  a  simple  and  plain  one,  so  that  there  may 
be  little  waste  matters  in  the  system  :  the  irritation  then 
will  not  pass  on  to  inflammation.  The  curative  treatment 
is  to  adopt  a  simple  diet,  the  nearer  to  vegetarian  the  better. 
Next,  the  patient  must  learn  to  breathe  pure  air.  This 
may  first  be  done  through  a  respirator  lined  with  wool, 
which  allows  pure  air  to  enter  the  lungs,  but  keeps  out  the 
dust  and  pollen.  A  proper  respirator  must  cover  both 
nose  and  mouth.  Best  of  all,  the  practice  of  always 
breathing  through  the  nose  must  be  adopted.  The  nose  is 
a  natural  filter,  and  those  who  keep  the  mouth  shut  and 
breathe  through  it,  escape  many  a  chest  and  throat  trouble. 
A  sea  voyage,  residence  in  town,  or  at  the  seaside  where 
the  wind. blows  chiefly  from  the  sea,  will  do  great  good,  and 
help  to  lessen  the  irritation. 
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STOMACH  TROUBLES. 


Many  writers  on  disease  have  said  that  all  our  ailments 
come  from  our  stomachs.  This  is  a  broad  assertion,  and 
not  entirely  correct.  That  our  feeding  habits  are  the  cause 
of  a  great  many  of  our  troubles  no  one  can  deny,  and  ? 
goodly  number  of  people  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  ; 
still  diseases  come  from  other  sources  than  our  stomachs. 
If  every-one  ate  proper  foods,  they  would  still  suffer  from 
chest  complaints,  if  they  did  not  breathe  pure  air.  If  we 
overeat  and  obey  not  other  natural  laws,  we  suffer  doubly. 
Overfeeding  makes  all  complaints  worse,  as  it  supplies  the 
system  with  waste,  and  waste  keeps  going  all  kinds  of  dis¬ 
eases.  The  broad  assertion  can  be  made,  that  all  our 
stomach  troubles  and  complaints  arise  from  wrong  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  organ.  We  can  easily  and  pleasantly  overload 
it  with  food,  or  we  may  eat  too  often,  or  surcharge  it  with 
fluid.  Hot  fluids  can  be  emptied  into  it,  or  ices  and  cold 
things  crammed  into  it.  Foods  maybe  eaten  that  it  cannot 
digest,  or  that  are  unfitted  for  it.  Medicines,  poisons,  and 
irritating  fluids  are  sometimes  taken  into  it,  set  up  irritation, 
and  disorder  it.  When  we  know  in  how  many  Ways  we  can 
upset  this  delicate  organ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  suffer 
as  we  do,  but  that  we  do  not  suffer  more. 

The  stomach  is  a  bag  in  which  food  lies  until  it  is  wholly 
or  in  part  digested.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  gullet,  and 
guarded  by  two  valves.  The  gullet  end  is  kept  closed  by 
a  muscle,  otherwise  the  food  would  return  into  the  mouth, 
while  the  bowel  end  of  it  has  a  projection  across  it  that 
only  allows  fluids  or  semi-solid  matter  to  pass  over  it  whilst 
digestion  is  going  on.  The  stomach  churns  the  food  the 
whole  time  that  digestion  is  going  on,  so  that  every  particle 
of  food  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  contact  with  the 
gastric  juice  and  being  dissolved.  Only  a  certain  amount 
of  gastric  juice  can  be  secreted  daily ;  if  we  overload  the 
stomach,  some  of  the  food  remains  undigested  and  sets  up 
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irritation,  or  causes  pain,  or  diarrhoea.  If  we  eat  too  often 
we  keep  the  gastric  cells  always  at  work  ;  they  become 
weak  and  secrete  an  inferior  juice,  and  then  indigestion 
arises.  When  we  swallow  too  large  a  proportion  of  fluid, 
digestion  is  delayed  until  the  extra  liquid  is  absorbed.  The 
time  taken  to  absorb  this  fluid  varies  from  half-an-hour  to 
an  hour.  If  very  hot  things  are  eaten,  they  destroy  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  ordinary  fermentation  then  sets 
in,  and  stomach  flatulence  arises.  Very  cold  drinks  stop 
digestion  until  they  are  heated  up  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  which  is  about  100  Faht.  Tea,  coffee,  and 
alcohol  delay  digestion,  as  they  precipitate  the  pepsin  from 
the  gastric  juice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  harden  flesh  and 
vegetable  fibres.  Pepper,  salt,  mustard,  and  seasonings 
irritate  the  stomach,  weaken  it,  and  cause  a  more  or  less 
sinking  sensation  if  they  are  habitually  used. 

In  this  article  I  can  but  hint  at  the  harm  caused  by  the 
wrong  foods  and  fluids  I  have  mentioned.  In  another 
book  I  call  attention  to  the  baneful  influence  of  many  so- 
called  articles  of  food  in  common  use.*  Many  ordinary 
ailments  may  be  traced  to  their  use,  and  I  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  make  my  readers  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
articles  of  food  are  slow  poisons. 


*  Read  “  Diet  and  Digestion.” 
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FLATULENCE. 


Flatulence  is  a  collection  of  wind  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  That  which  comes  upwards  may  he  flavoured  by 
the  food  eaten.  Onions,  oranges,  lemon-water,  &c.,  contain 
an  essential  volatile  oil,  which  the  heat  of  the  stomach  sets 
free  ;  this  mixes  with  the  gases  in  the  stomach,  and  when 
these  are  expelled  upwards  they  pass  over  the  organs  of 
taste,  and  we  taste  them  again. 

Causes. — Flatulence  in  the  stomach  is  chiefly  caused  by 
fermentation  of  the  food  swallowed,  and  a  little  arises  from 
the  fixed  air  the  food  contains.  Fermentation  is  set  up  by 
germs  that  we  always  swallow  with  our  food.  A  little  wind 
is  thus  natural.  'When  excessive,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  foods  or  drinks  taken.  Alcoholic  drinks,  very 
hot  fluids,  and  very  sweet  things  are  the  chief  offenders  j 
fried  foods  produce  it  in  a  lesser  degree.  When  the 
stomach  is  in  a  weak  condition,  almost  any  food  or  drink 
will  give  rise  to  flatulence.  Alcoholic  drinks  give  rise  to  it 
in  one  of  two  ways — either  because  they  introduce  into  the 
stomach  the  yeast  plant  which  always  sets  up  fermentation 
in  sugary  solutions,  or  because  they  destroy  the  activity  of 
the  gastric  juices,  and  allow  the  natural  germs  to  set  up 
this  process.  Hot  fluids  destroy  the  vitality  or  power  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  give  the  germs  a  chance  to  set  up 
fermentation,  while  excess  of  sugar  means  abundance  of 
material  to  act  upon.  The  gastric  juice  of  a  person  in  a 
low  condition  of  health  is  poor ;  it  cannot  destroy  the 
germs  we  swallow,  and  so  they  create  wind  from  any  food. 
Fermentation  is  always  attended  with  the  formation  of  gas  ; 
to  prove  this,  put  some  sugar  and  water  in  a  bottle,  cork  it 
up  tightly,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two. 
When,  after  a  few  days,  the  cork  is  taken  out,  the  com¬ 
pressed  gas  rushes  out  with  a  noise ;  this  extra  gas  is 
formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  water,  the 
fermentation  germs  having  fallen  into  it  from  the  air.  In 
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frying  greasy  food,  or  ordinary  food  with  fat,  an  acrid 
material  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  by 
heat ;  this  irritates  the  stomach  and  causes  wind  to  be 
expelled  upwards,  having  a  hot  acrid  taste.  The  irritant 
material  formed  when  things  are  cooked  in  fat  is  called 
acroleine  ;  it  is  the  same  compound  as  that  set  free  when  a 
candle  is  blown  out  and  the  wick  smoulders. 

Flatulence  in  the  bowels  is  caused  by  the  decompostion 
of  the  food  eaten.  It  may  be  odourless,  but  is  generally 
foetid  and  disagreeable.  The  foods  which  cause  this  un¬ 
pleasant  odour  contain  a  sulphur  compound,  which  is 
broken  up  by  the  action  of  the  bile  or  other  intestinal 
juices.  This  results  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  “  rotten 
egg  gas,”  being  formed  and  expelled.  The  foods  which 
cause  this  bowel  flatulence  are  dried  peas,  haricot  beans, 
and  lentils,  then  onions,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  radishes ; 
sometimes  watercresses  do  a  little  ;  eggs  may  also  cause  it. 

Symptoms. — The  stomach  flatulence  causes  distension  of 
this  organ  and  a  feeling  of  discomfort ;  it  may  also  cause 
pain  between  the  shoulders,  palpitation  or  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  and  distress  in  breathing.  It  takes  the 
energy  away  and  makes  one  feel  quite  powerless.  In  the 
bowels  it  causes  distention,  rumbling,  and  sometimes 
violent  colic.  Stomach  ache  is  very  often  nothing  more 
than  a  large  volume  of  gas  distending  the  bowels  and 
causing  pain.  In  some  cases  the  pain  is  terrible,  causing 
the  greatest  agony ;  the  person  may  be  bent  double,  and 
the  pain  may  cause  the  perspiration  to  come  freely.  Tem¬ 
porary  relief  is  often  obtained  by  sitting  in  a  doubled-up 
position. 

Cure. — To  prevent  stomach  flatulence,  eat  less  sweet 
things  and  drink  less  sweet  fluids,  and  do  not  take  your 
foods  too  hot,  and  avoid  all  fried  foods.  Alcoholic  drinks, 
as  beer,  wines,  and  spirits,  must  be  discontinued.  Improve 
the  whole  general  health  as  much  as  you  can,  and  then 
flatulence  will  trouble  you  less.  If  you  have  it,  nothing  is 
so  quick  a  cure  as  plain  cold  water ;  drink  a  tumblerful, 
and  if  this  fails  to  relieve  you,  drink  another.  This  stops 
the  fermentation  and  causes  the  wind  in  the  stomach  to  be 
expelled.  Do  not  add  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  sal  volatile, 
brandy,  ginger,  or  any  other  compound,  as  they  are  not 
necessary,  and  they  weaken  the  stomach.  To  prevent 
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bowel  flatulency,  avoid  peas,  beans,  lentils,  cabbage,  onions, 
and  radishes,  or  else  put  up  with  the  consequences. 
Thorough  cooking  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  lessens  their 
flatulent  properties.  When  flatulence  comes  on,  exercise 
is  the  best  dispeller ;  walk  it  off  if  you  can,  or  rub  the 
bowels  with  the  hands,  or  even  apply  hot  fomentations. 
Brandy,  ginger,  &c.,  are  useless,  as  the  wind  in  the  bowels 
may  be  a  yard  or  two  from  the  stomach.  Learn  how  to 
avoid  flatulence,  and  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  remedies. 
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SLEEPINESS. 


Certain  persons  complain  of  always  being  sleepy  and 
drowsy,  and,  like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick,  they  fall  asleep 
on  every  possible  occasion.  Others,  again,  are  sleepy  and 
drowsy  only  at  certain  times,  such  as  after  meals,  or  in  the 
evening  when  they  have  finished  their  work.  We  may 
divide  sleepy  persons  into  two  classes — those  who  are 
always  so,  and  those  who  are  only  so  occasionally.  Those 
who  are  specially  afflicted  feel  inclined  to  sleep  soon  after 
breakfast,  more  so  after  dinner,  after  tea  they  always  have 
a  nap  before  going  to  bed ;  at  night  they  sleep  heavily,  and 
do  not  wake  refreshed  the  next  morning.  The  strangest 
part  of  it  is  that  sleep  does  not  always  refresh  them,  and 
they  are  often  as  tired  after  the  snooze,  or  sleep,  as  they 
were  before  it.  The  cause  of  this  continual  drowsiness  is 
to  be  found  in  one  or  two  conditions  :  they  have  deficient 
excretive  power,  or  they  take  more  food  than  their  systems 
require,  the  excess  which  they  cannot  burn  up  causes  these 
symptoms.  Sleep  has  been  accounted  for  in  many  ways, 
but  the  most  rational  explanation  of  it  is  that  it  is  caused 
by  waste  tissue  matters  in  the  blood ;  these  more  or  less 
stupify  the  brain  cells,  cause  us  to  lose  interest  in  what  we 
are  doing,  and  so  we  rest  quietly ;  the  various  excretive 
organs  then  clear  the  blood,  and  when  that  is  in  a  pure  con¬ 
dition  we  wake  again,  and  are  ready  for  more  mental  or 
bodily  work.  During  sleep  the  various  organs  are  working 
as  little  as  possible,  very  little  tissue  waste  occurs,  and  the 
system  gets  rid  of  the  accumulated  material.  Those  who 
are  always  sleepy  have  much  of  this  waste  in  their  systems, 
and  so  are  ever  ready  for  slumber ;  forming  every  day 
more  waste  than  they  can  excrete,  it  remains  in  the  tissues 
and  blood,  and  causes  them  to  feel  perpetually  drowsy. 
When  work  of  an  important  kind  has  to  be  done,  they  pull 
themselves  together  and  do  it,  and  then  relapse  into  their 
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former  condition.  People  who  suffer  from  this  condition 
are  usually  fat,  or  else  big  feeders.  They  have  good 
appetites  and  good  digestive  organs  ;  the  result  is  that  they 
flood  their  systems  with  material  they  cannot  use  ;  this 
causes  them  to  feel  sleepy,  so  that  in  an  uncivilised  con¬ 
dition  they  would  rest  until  it  was  all  used  up  before  they 
had  another  feed.  Certain  snakes  make  an  enormous  meal, 
go  to  sleep  whilst  digesting  and  assimilating  it,  and  only 
rouse  up  when  they  feel  hungry.  Sleepy  persons  would  do 
the  same,  were  it  not  for  civilization,  which  makes  them 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  them  with  food  that 
requires  little  bodily  exertion  to  get. 

Those  who  are  occasionally  sleepy  become  so  from  two 
or  three  causes — too  much  food,  much  exertion,  or  bad  air. 
Too  much  food  is  a  great  producer  of  occasional  sleepiness, 
as  it  is  of  constant  drowsiness.  Those  who  feel  sleepy  after 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea,  may  know  that  they  have  eaten  too 
much.  Waste  from  wrong  food  is  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  system,  or  the  heavy  meal  draws  blood  from  the  brain 
to  the  stomach,  and  a  desire  to  rest  comes  on.  A  com¬ 
plaint  that  many  are  much  troubled  with,  is  heaviness  or 
drowsiness  in  the  morning,  when  they  should  be  up.  Its 
cause  is  usually  the  suppers  eaten  just  before  going  to  bed. 
The  food  eaten  causes  wakefulness,  nightmare,  or  troubled 
dreams  until  it  is  absorbed  ;  this  takes  three  or  four  hours. 
Take  this  from  the  time  we  lie  in  bed,  and  we  find  it  only 
leaves  four  or  five  hours  refreshing  sleep  ;  the  consequence 
is  that  enough  rest  is  not  had.  Digestion  and  absorption 
are  prolonged  into  the  night  if  a  meal  is  taken  near  bed¬ 
time  ;  supper-eaters  may  retire  to  bed  and  be  oblivious, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  proper  sleep.  Consequently,  a 
night’s  rest  does  not  refresh  them  as  it  does  a  supperless 
person.  Much  exercise  causes  sleepiness  by  loading  the 
system  with  waste,  which  results  from  tissue  changes.  Bad 
air  always  produces  a  drowsy  state.  This  is  seen  most 
commonly  in  churches,  chapels,  and  places  of  public  resort 
that  are  imperfectly  ventilated.  I  noticed,  when  killing  a 
mouse  by  its  own  breath,  that  drowsiness  was  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  ;  it  first  became  drowsy,  and  remained  un¬ 
conscious  until  it  died.  If  a  person  feels  drowsy  after  his 
evening  meal,  and  falls  asleep  if  he  attempts  to  read  or 
study,  he  does  so  from  one  or  two  causes,  or  from  a  com- 
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binatlon  of  them  First,  he  has  eaten  too  much  or  taken 
too  sweet  things  >  or,  secondly,  the  room  is  not  properly 
ventilated,  and  the  bad  air  causes  drowsiness. 

Cure. — Eat  only  as  much  food  as  the  system  requires, 
and  then  not  waste  foods,  such  as  sugar  and  sweet  things. 
To  get  up  early,  suppers  must  always  be  avoided  ;  no  food 
should  be  taken  for  at  least  three  hours  before  going  to 
bed.  Actors,  or  those  who  work  late  at  night,  and  lecturers, 
should  never  take  a  meal  before  going  to  bed,  otherwise 
they  will  be  heavy  and  dull  next  morning.  The  best  rule 
in  these  cases  is  to  take  a  cup  of  cocoa,  or  a  glass  of  lemon 
water.  The  fluid  revives  one,  gives  the  system  water  to 
carry  off  waste,  but  does  not  burden  the  digestive  organs. 
Milk  is  a  food  and  must  not  be  taken  just  before  going  to 
bed,  or  it  will  cause  heavy  sleep  and  dulness  next  morning. 
Pure  air  must  be  let  into  our  bedrooms  by  the  open 
window  if  we  would  wake  up  alert,  refreshed,  and  ready  to 
get  up.  Those  who  feel  drowsy  after  meals  must  eat  less, 
and  so  avoid  this  feeling.  Now,  all  who  suffer  from 
drowsiness  know  its  cause  and  cure,  and  with  them  lies  the 
power  to  be  alert  or  sleepy  at  pleasure. 


VARICOSE  VEINS. 


We  possess  two  kinds  of  blood  vessels — those  that  carry 
bright  red  and  pure  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  called  arteries,  and  some  that  convey  dark,  black, 
and  impure  blood  back  to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the 
lungs  to  be  purified,  which  are  the  veins.  The  large 
arteries  are  usually  situated  deep  in  the  tissues,  because  if 
they  were  injured  we  should  quickly  bleed  to  death.  Some 
of  the  veins  are  situated  deep  in  the  tissues  and  others  near 
the  surface.  The  latter  are  supplied  with  valves,  that  the 
blood  may  not  fall  back  by  its  weight.  The  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  forced  along  by  the  vigorous  pumping  action  of 
the  heart ;  in  the  veins  it  is  drawn  hack  to  the  heart  by 
suction  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  sent  from  this  organ,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  which  force  it  towards  the  heart.  It  will  be 
understood  from  these  remarks  that  stagnation  of  blood 
is  liable  to  take  place  in  the  veins,  and  such  is  the  case. 
A  varicose  vein  is  increased  in  length,  diameter,  and  thick¬ 
ness. 

Causes. — Anything  that  obstructs  the  return  of  blood  to 
the  heart  will  cause  varicose  veins  ;  this  is  readily  seen  when 
garters  are  worn  below  the  knee — these  cause  obstruction 
of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  legs  which  then  become 
varicose.  Varicose  veins  may  arise  from  weak  action  of  the 
heart,  or  any  cause  which  obstructs  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  an  enlarged  liver,  or  chronic  dilatation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  known  as  emphysema.  The  pressure  of  a 
tumour,  of  a  truss,  or  the  enlarged  womb  in  pregnancy,  or 
a  constipated  bowel  will  cause  varicose  veins.  Prolonged 
standing,  as  behind  a  counter,  or  over  a  washtub  or  ironing 
table,  or  at  a  work-bench,  will  also  cause  them.  Anything 
that  _  weakens  the  heart’s  action,  such  as  stimulants, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  certain  drugs,  will  aid  in  their 
appearance. 
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Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  noticed  is  usually  a 
swelling  or  prominence  of  the  veins  of  the  foot,  round  the 
ankle  ;  this  may  slowly  extend  upwards  and  affect  the  veins 
of  the  calf  and  thigh.  In  some  cases  they  simply  stand  out 
like  dark  pieces  of  cord  beneath  the  skin,  in  others  they 
form  an  irregular  knotted  mass,  as  if  a  bag  of  worms  was 
under  the  skin.  As  a  result  there  may  be  shooting  pains 
in  the  limb  affected,  and  a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  it.  In 
the  majority  of  mild  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  at  all, 
only  the  enlarged  and  tortuous  veins. 

Results. — With  proper  treatment,  no  ill  result  need  be 
feared ;  but  if  left  alone,  and  if  wrong  food  and  habits  are 
indulged  in,  there  may  be  more  or  less  thickening  of  the 
parts  around,  and  a  dirty-looking  purplish  mark  form  on 
the  leg.  The  coloured  part  may  inflame,  break  up,  and 
form  a  varicose  ulcer.  If  this  ulceration  eats  into  a  vein, 
it  may  cause  a  serious  loss  of  blood. 

Varieties. — Hemorrhoids  or  piles  are  due  to  a  varicose 
condition  of  the  veins  of  the  rectum  or  bowel.  Varicocele 
is  the  same  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum. 

Treatment.— Avoid  operations  such  as  cutting,  strangu¬ 
lation  of  them,  &c.  ;  these  operations  are  nearly  always 
useless.  Elastic  stockings,  india-rubber  bandages,  and 
such  things  do  no  good,  but  may  cause  mischief  in  other 
structures.  If  persons  suffering  from  this  condition  of  the 
veins  will  live  rationally  the  veins  will  never  burst,  nor  even 
form  an  ulcer.  Anything  that  lowers  the  tone  of  the 
system  must  be  discontinued,  such  as  tobacco,  beer,  wines, 
spirits,  also  strong  tea  and  coffee.  Not  much  meat  food 
must  be  indulged  in.  White  bread  must  never  be  eaten  ; 
rice,  sago,  tapioca  and  cornflour  puddings  should  not  be 
taken,  and  potatoes  must  be  left  out  of  the  dietary.  Whole¬ 
meal  bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables  must  be  consumed  freely. 
Exercise  must  be  taken  regularly,  and  for  this  complaint, 
walking  is  one  of  the  best  of  exercises.  Garters  must  not 
be  worn  below  the  knees ;  men  should  wear  socks  and  thus 
need  no  garters,  and  ladies  may  keep  their  stockings  up  by 
elastic  suspenders  fastening  to  the  waist,  or  else  garter 
lightly  above  the  knee.  Pregnant  women  must  not  expect 
to  lose  their  varicose  veins  until  after  their  confinement. 
To  rub  the  veins  upwards  with  the  hand  night  and  morning 
is  a  good  practice. 
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These  troublesome  things  are  most  common  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  They  usually  affect  adult  males  of  fairly  stout 
•condition  of  body,  though  the  thin  are  not  free  from  them. 
A  boil  is  a  painful  swelling  of  the  skin,  with  the  death  of  a 
small  portion  of  it,  which  has  then  to  be  thrown  off  by  the 
healthy  tissues.  They  come  on  those  parts  that  are  most 
chafed  or  irritated.  A  very  common  position  is  where  the 
collar  rubs  the  neck,  or  on  the  buttock,  where  pressure  is 
most  felt  in  sitting,  where  the  braces  rub,  also  at  the  wrists, 
and  where  the  boots  fit  round  the  legs.  Women  are  not 
very  subject  to  them. 

Causes. — Anything  which  fills  the  system  with  waste 
•carbonaceous  matters  will  give  rise  to  them.  The  foods 
which  chiefly  cause  them  are  the  sugars  and  fats.  Cane 
sugar  or  grape  sugar,  if  freely  used,  will  cause  them,  be  it 
in  jams,  preserves,  marmalade,  dried  sweet  fruits,  or  in 
drinks  or  foods.  Fat,  butter,  cream,  cheese,  fried  foods, 
pastry,  fat  meats,  and  all  fatty  foods  lead  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  cooked  fat.  Impure  air  and  deficient  exercise  allow 
waste  matters  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  then  they 
are  apt  to  appear.  If  there  is  much  carbonaceous  waste  in 
the  system,  and  one  uses  a  wet  compress  to  any  part,  it 
often  brings  out  a  crop  of  boils,  which  is  called  by  hydro- 
paths  a  “  crisis.”  This  is  painful,  and  never  necessary. 

Symptoms.— Boils  may  come  singly  or  in  groups.  An 
itching  is  felt  where  a  boil  is  coming,  a  red  pimple  next 
forms,  a  little  water  gathers  in  the  head  of  this,  and  a  speck 
of  matter  soon  forms.  The  area  of  redness  increases  in 
size,  pain  and  stinging  sensations  are  felt  and  the  part 
throbs.  In  a  few  days  a  little  matter  comes  away,  and  the 
hardness  lessens.  Lastly,  the  bit  of  dead  tissue  or  core 
comes  out.  A  little  matter,  or  water-like  fluid  (serum)  dis¬ 
charges  for  a  few  days,  a  scab  forms  over  the  top,  healing 
follows,  and  a  temporary  purplish  scar  is  left.  Occasionally 
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the  inflammation  under  the  skin  is  large,  and  two  or  three- 
distinct  openings  are  seen  in  it.  This  is  called  a  carbuncle. 
When  the  swelling  is  widespread,  and  a  hard  and  a  painful 
pimple  rises  which  is  a  long  time  in  going  away,  and  no 
core  forms,  then  is  seen  what  is  known  as  a  blind  boil. 
These  boils,  as  a  rule,  do  not  cause  much  physical  disturb¬ 
ance.  When  a  carbuncle  forms,  it  shows  a  low  condition 
of  the  system.  The  glands  nearest  the  boil  always  become 
a  little  swollen,  but  the  swelling  soon  goes  down  after  the 
core  comes  out. 

Treatment. — The  constitutional  treatment  is  the  most 
important.  At  once  stop  all  foods  and  drinks  that  cause 
them.  Stimulants  make  the  throbbing  and  pain  worse,  and 
must  be  discontinued.  Fat,  fatty,  greasy,  and  rich  foods 
must  not  be  eaten.  Sugar,  sugary  foods,  and  all  sweet  foods 
and  drinks  are  best  left  alone.  The  food  must  be  of  the 
plainest.  Brown  bread  and  milk,  or  brown  bread  and  fresh 
fruit  or  green  stuff’,  should  form  the  morning  and  evening 
meals.  The  dinner  may  be  a  thick  vegetable  soup,  or 
stew,  or  even  brown  bread,  fruit,  and  cocoa.  This  diet 
must  be  persevered  in  until  the  boils  or  carbuncles  go. 
The  amount  of  food  must  not  be  large,  as  too  much  food 
will  by  itself  help  to  cause  them  or  keep  them  going.  In 
bad  cases,  only  a  cup  of  milk  and  barley  water  should  be 
taken  every  four  hours  until  the  worse  symptoms  pass 
away.  Exercise  may  be  taken  freely — six,  eight,  or  more 
miles  may  be  walked  daily.  All  the  pure  air  possible  should 
be  breathed  both  night  and  day,  and  a  daily  tepid  sponge 
bath  is  necessary.  Drugs  are  not  required.  Where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  boils  from  the  use  of  rich  foods,  I  have 
found  split  peas  cooked  as  peas  pudding,  or  in  a  stew,  help 
to  keep  them  off.  This  food  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
days  a  week.  The  best  local  treatment  is  to  leave  them 
alone,  or  put  a  bit  of  plaister  over  them,  and  let  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  go  on  beneath  this.  When  the  boil  is  painful 
it  may  be  fomented  with  hot  water  every  three  or  four 
hours.  As  soon  as  the  core  comes  out,  dress  the  sore  with 
either  dry  lint  or  linen  rag  on  which  a  little  unsalted  lard 
has  been  smeared.  To  make  deep  cuts  into  them  is  rarely 
good,  and  retards  recovery.  Poultices  should  never  be 
used,  as  they  often  cause  a  number  of  small  boils  to  form, 
around  the  first  one. 
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These  tumours  or  swellings  are  more  commonly  called 
wens.  They  consist  of  pent-up  skin  excretion,  and  should 
be  called  “sweat  tumours.”  In  appearance  they  are 
always  round,  and  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
They  are  freely  movable,  and  not  painful;  pulling, 
squeezing,  or  pressing  on  them  does  not  cause  pain ;  the 
only  annoyance  from  them  arises  from  their  unsightliness. 
The  commonest  position  for  them  is  on  the  face,  neck, 
chest,  or  back,  and  they  vary  in  dimensions  from  the 
size  of  a  small  bean  to  that  of  a  goose’s  egg  or  larger. 
They  consist  of  a  substance  not  unlike  lard  in  appearance, 
and  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  fat.  They  are,  in  reality, 
distended  sweat  follicles  of  the  skin — the  external  opening 
having  closed  up,  the  sebaceous  matter  slowly  accumulates, 
distends  the  little  follicle,  and  becomes  a  wen  or  sebaceous 
cyst,  i.i  some  cases  inflammation  arises,  the  skin  becomes 
thin  at  the  inflamed  spot,  the  contents  are  discharged,  and 
the  swelling  goes  away.  In  other  cases  the  tumour  remains 
for  years,  whilst  some  get  rid  of  them  by  changing  their 
food  and  habit  of  living. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  these  tumours  are  waste  matters 
in  the  system.  We  find  that  anything  which  floods  the 
system  with  waste  material,  or  which  does  not  allow  used- 
up  material  to  escape  from  the  body,  will  give  rise  to  them. 
They  are  a  non-inflammatory  kind  of  pimple,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  arise  from  the  same  causes.  Excess  of 
food  will  cause  them,  and  also  prevent  them  from  going 
away.  The  kind  of  foods,  which  aid  most  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  are  the  carbonaceous,  as  the  oils  and  sugars.  All 
fatty,  greasy,  rich,  fried,  and  oily  foods  cause  them,  such 
as  cream,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fat  meat,  pork  or  bacon,  oily 
fishes,  pie-crust,  suet  dumplings,  and  fried  foods.  I  do  not 
find  that  vegetable  oils  cause  them  to  the  same  extent  that 
animal  oils  do.  After  the  fats,  sugar  is  much  to  blame,  be 
it  as  ordinary  sugar,  or  in  jam,  preserves,  honey,  sweets,. 
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and  all  kinds  of  sweet  foods  and  drinks.  Want  of  pure 
air  leads  to  the  growth  of  these  swellings,  as  then  the  waste 
is  not  burnt  up,  but  remains  in  the  system,  and  goes  to 
increase  the  tumour.  Want  of  exercise  allows  them  to  form 
for  the  same  reason.  Uncleanliness,  in  the  same  way,  allows 
them  to  grow,  as  a  dirty  skin,  cannot  excrete  waste  from 
the  system  as  a  clean  one  does.  Stimulants,  such  as  beer, 
wines,  and  spirits,  introduce  waste  matter  into  the  system  ; 
the  alcohol  also  prevents  the  blood  from  carrying  oxygen 
to  the  tissues,  unused-up  food  and  waste  are  retained,  and 
will  cause  these  enlargements.  Tobacco  prevents  waste 
matters  leaving  the  body,  lowers  the  circulation,  decreases 
vital  activity,  and  so  aids  in  their  formation.  Tea  and 
coffee  do  the  same,  but  in  a  minor  degree. 

Symptoms.— There  is  a  roundish,  painless,  and  easily- 
moved  tumour  somewhere,  usually  on  the  face.  If  it  is 
on  the  eyelids,  it  may  prevent  the  persoi  seeing  properly 
with  the  corresponding  eye.  Except  by  their  mere  me¬ 
chanical  action  they  are  harmless. 

Cure. — The  ordinary  doctor  recommends  an  operation, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  this ;  they  can  be  cured  with¬ 
out  it.  Rational  living  and  observance  of  hygienic  rules 
will  cure  them.  The  meals  must  be  limited  to  three  a 
day,  and  not  too  much  food  eaten.  *No.  i  diet  may  be 
eaten;  better  still,  No.  i  and  No.  2  on  alternate  days; 
best  of  all,  No.  2  diet  alone.  Beer,  wines,  spirits,  and 
tobacco  must  be  avoided  ;  tea  and  coffee  must  be  taken 
sparingly  and  weak.  Great  moderation  must  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  sugar,  jam,  preserves,  syrup,  honey,  cake, 
and  all  sweet  foods  and  drinks.  Fat  meat,  oily  fishes,  as 
eels,  salmon,  mackerel,  skate,  &c.,  must  be  used  sparingly, 
and  cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and  foods  must  be  eaten  in  great 
moderation.  One  or  two  hours’  exercise  must  be  taken 
daily.  The  windows  must  be  kept  open  a  little  both  night 
and  day,  and  in  all  weathers.  A  daily  wet  or  dry  rub  all 
over,  and  a  weekly  bath,  aid  cure.  If  these  rules  and  the 
diet  are  carefully  adhered  to,  the  contents  of  these 
sebaceous  cysts  will  be  absorbed,  and  cure  occur,  no 
operation  being  required.  I  have  cured  many  cases  by 
these  simple  means. 


*  See  Appendix. 
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This  is  a  complaint  that  may  trouble  persons  of  either 
sex  usually  after  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  is  seen 
more  among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  The  reason  of  this  is 
because  the  poor  have  not  the  good  accommodation  that 
the  richer  classes  have  ;  each  family  of  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  large  towns,  often  having  to  live  and  sleep  in 
one  room,  the  windows  of  which  are  kept  closely  shut  to 
save  coals  and  keep  out  the  cold  air.  Poor  people  in  the 
country  do  not  suffer  from  it  so  much,  as  their  houses  are 
more  open  to  the  air,  and  they  themselves  live  more  out  of 
doors.  The  cough  usually  begins  early  in  October,  and 
lasts  until  the  middle  of  April.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  sufferers  from  it  are  wheezing,  coughing,  and  spit¬ 
ting  more  or  less  every  day.  The  cough  is  always  worse 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  when  rising,  which  clears 
the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  mucus  secreted  during  the 
night.  The  phlegm  coughed  up  is  usually  thick  and 
greenish,  but  may  be  thin  and  creamy  ;  in  the  after  part  ot 
the  day  it  is  usually  more  easily  brought  up.  After  the 
morning  clearance  there  are  attacks  at  intervals  during  the 
day  to  bring  up  the  phlegm  formed,  and  at  night  going 
from  the  warm  sitting  room  into  the  cold  bed  room  causes 
another  attack,  due  to  the  cold  air  striking  the  delicate 
lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Those  who  have  the  ailment 
most  severely  awake  in  the  night  to  clear  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  then  fall  off  to  sleep  again.  This  is  a  most  an¬ 
noying  complaint  ;  in  churches,  chapels,  and  meetings  of 
all  kinds  one  meets  people  with  it,  who  keep  up  a  continual 
coughing,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  preacher  or 
speaker ;  it  is  only  when  an  interesting  part  is  arrived  at 
that  people  restrain  themselves  and  keep  quiet.  Those 
who  suffer  badly  from  it  are  racked  and  tortured  all  the 
winter  months,  and  life  is  a  burden  to  them  during  that 
time. 

Cause.— The  only  cause  of  this  complaint  is  the  impure 
air  that  people  breathe.  As  the  weather  gets  colder  the 
windows  and  doors  are  closed  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  people 
crowd  into  one  room  for  warmth ;  candles,  lamps,  or  the 
gas  is  lighted,  and  so  the  air  is  rendered  very  impure. 
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This  foul  air  may  be  breathed  for  months,  the  window  never 
being  opened,  and  the  door  only  to  let  people  in  and  out. 
This  complaint  is  really  sub-acute  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  lasts  until  open  windows  and  purer  air  cure  it.  The 
vitiated  air  of  crowded  rooms  irritates  the  delicate  lining  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  ;  to  lessen  this  irritation  they  secrete 
a  thin  white  of  egg  like  mucus,  which  gradually  gets  thicker 
and  more  yellow  and  then  goes  away;  this  takes  from  io  to 
14  days.  But  if  the  irritant  action  is  kept  up  by  impure 
air  breathed  daily,  then  the  mild  bronchitis  becomes 
chronic,  mucus  is  continually  being  secreted,  and  got  rid  of 
by  the  cough.  The  cough  is  beneficial,  as  it  clears  the 
lungs  from  mucus,  and  so  allows  air  to  enter  the  lungs  more 
freely.  Drugs,  that  stop  the  cough  by  paralysing  the  nerves 
that  supply  the  muscles  of  the  lungs,  are  injurious,  for  as 
the  secretion  goes  on  just  the  same,  this  treatment  prevents 
the  bronchial  tubes  from  being  cleared,  and  causes  feelings 
of  suffocation. 

Cure. — The  cure  is  very  simple,  but  yet  few  will  carry 
out  the  requisite  rules.  Most  important  of  all,  pure  air 
always  must  be  breathed.  The  windows  must  be  kept 
open  two  or  more  inches  by  night  and  by  day  in  all 
weathers,  even  in  fog.  To  prevent  cold  air  irritating  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  mouth  must  be  kept  shut ;  breathing 
through  the  nose  is  the  only  right  way,  as  such  a  practice 
warms,  filters,  and  moistens  the  air ;  the  cold  air  of  winter 
then  enters  the  lungs  as  warm  as  that  which  we  breathe  in 
summer.  Open  windows  and  nose  breathing  will  prevent 
and  cure  winter  coughs.  All  may  commence  the  practice 
at  once.  An  old  gentleman  of  seventy-six  started  it  last 
winter,  lost  his  chronic  bronchitis,  with  its  sad  accompani¬ 
ments,  and  is  now  better  than  he  has  been  for  years.  Of 
course  the  diet  should  be  plain,  such  as  No.  1  diet,  or 
No.  1  and  2  ;*  all  intoxicants  and  tobacco  must  be  dis¬ 
continued,  and  hygienic  rules  obeyed.  If  this  simple 
advice  is  adhered  to,  sufferers  will  be  cured  and  thankful. 
Bathing  the  chest  and  back  night  and  morning  with  hot 
water  and  rubbing  in  warm  olive  oil  afterwards  often  does 
good. 


See  Appendix. 
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Chilblains  chiefly  attack  children  and  young  folks,  though 
grown-up  people  occasionally  suffer  from  them.  They 
come  on  with  some  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  begins,  and 
do  not  disappear  until  it  is  quite  warm  again.  Many  will 
have  them  from  October  to  April  or  May,  some  only  from 
January  to  April.  Those  subject  to  them  are  afflicted  year 
after  year  until  they  grow  out  of  them,  or  alter  their  mode  of 
living  so  as  to  keep  free  from  them.  Chilblains  are  usually 
situated  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  or  on  the  back 
of  the  hand  or  foot,  grown-up  folks  may  have  them  on  the 
tip  of  the  nose  or  lobe  of  the  ear.  In  the  parts  which  they 
attack  we  notice  the  circulation  is  slow,  and  we  find  that 
when  the  circulation  in  these  parts  is  improved  they  dis¬ 
appear.  The  part  that  is  affected  by  a  chilblain  is  red, 
swollen,  and  shiny ;  and  there  is  often  severe  itching  and 
tingling  at  the  inflamed  spot.  This  may  go  away  after  a 
few  days,  and  leave  only  a  scurfiness  of  the  skin.  If  the 
complaint  continues,  the  part  attacked  becomes  purplish, 
and  a  bleb  or  blister  rises,  and  forms  the  “blain”from 
which  this  complaint  takes  its  name.  After  a  time  the 
swollen  part  becomes  a  little  ulcerated  and  may  leave  a 
nasty  deep  wound,  which  usually  is  slow  to  heal.  As  the 
warm  weather  approaches  the  swelling  and  redness  gradually 
disappear,  the  sore  heals,  and  the  hands  are  well  until  the 
following  autumn. 

Causes. — Persons  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  are  said 
to  be  most  usually  affected.  As  a  rule  chilblains  indicate  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  always  a  slow  or  poor  circulation. 
The  sedentary  suffer  from  them  more  than  do  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  manual  labour.  They  are  seen 
more  in  town  dwellers  and  the  well-to-do  than  among 
country  people,  or  the  poor.  Their  presence  usually  de¬ 
notes  insufficiency  of  exercise.  Those  who  walk  much,  or 
exercise  their -feet  will  rarely  suffer  from  them  on  those  ex. 
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tremeties,  whilst  those  who  use  their  hands  in  much  manual 
work  will  rarely  get  them  on-  their  fingers.  When  they 
attack  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  lobe  of  the  ear,  it  shows  the 
circulation  is  poor. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  both  general  and  local. 
The  food  must  be  plain,  the  nearer  vegetarian  the  better ; 
sugar  and  all  sweet  foods  and  drinks,  fat  and  all  fatty  or 
fried  foods,  and  all  rich  and  greasy  foods  must  be  avoided. 
Exercise  must  be  taken  freely  every  day,  and  it  should  be 
continued  until  the  body  gets  into  a  warm  glow.  Running,, 
skating,  or  gymnastics  may  be  freely  indulged  in.  Boys 
suffering  from  them  must  be  encouraged  to  run,  play  foot¬ 
ball,  or  engage  in  any  rough  boyish  sport.  Girls  must  walk, 
run,  skip,  dance,  or  take  some  form  of  active  exercise.  A 
good  remedy  for  chilblains  on  the  hands  is  to  throw  the 
arms  across  the  chest  causing  the  fingers  to  hit  the  back,  as 
cabmen  often  do.  Let  children  play  the  game  of  putting 
one  hand  on  the  top  of  someone  else,  theirs  over  that  and 
the  child’s  on  top ;  by  the  exercise  of  rapidly  pulling  the 
bottom  hand  away,  and  putting  it  on  the  top  of  the  child’s, 
the  circulation  is  drawn  to  the  hands,  and  chilblains  kept 
at  bay.  The  local  remedy  is  friction  of  some  kind.  One 
hand  may  rub  the  other  until  it  is  in  a  warm  glow;  this 
should  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  the  feet  may  be 
rubbed  with  the  hands.  Flesh  gloves  may  be  used  to  rub 
the  hands  and  feet.  Painting  with  iodine,  rubbing  with 
camphor  liniment  or  turpentine,  rubbing  with  snow,  beating 
with  holly,  and  putting  in  iced  cold  water,  are  poor  methods 
of  drawing  the  circulation  to  these  parts.  Let  the  child 
stamp  its  feet  or  run  about  freely,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  rubbing,  and  if  the  hands  are  freely  exercised  as  directed, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  anything  else.  When  the 
chilblains  are  broken,  a  little  unsalted  lard  may  be  applied 
an  linen  rags.  Never  poultice  chilblains. 
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Mercury  or  quicksilver  and  its  preparations  have  been 
used  by  medical  men  for  a  number  of  centuries.  Its  use 
began  in  the  age  of  deep  ignorance,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  present  time,  even  though  many  have 
written  showing  its  poisonous  qualities.  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  deadliest  drug  that  doctors  use,  not  because  it  quickly 
produces  death,  but  because  so  much  of  it  is  given  and  its. 
ill  effects  are  so  widespread.  As  alcohol  diseases  and  kills 
ordinary  people,  so  mercury  diseases  and  kills  patients. 
Were  it  banished  entirely  from  our  pharmacopeia  we  should 
be  a  much  better  race ;  we  should  have  fewer  cases  of 
chronic  and  incurable  diseases,  shorter  illnesses,  and  less 
deaths  ;  all  these  assertions  I  shall  prove  as  I  go  along. 
Medical  books  recognise  fifty-one  diseases  as  produced  by 
the  medicinal  use  of  mercury.  Mercury  is  known  to  phar¬ 
macists  or  chemists  by  its  Latin  name  of  Hydrargyrum ; 
this  is  cut  short  in  prescriptions  into  Hydrarg.,  or  Hydr., 
or  to  Hyd.,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  Hg.,  which  is  its 
chemical  sign.  Whenever  my  readers  see  any  of  these 
signs  in  a  prescription,  they  are  requested  not  to  have  it 
made  up,  if  they  desire  to  keep  well,  and  to  be  saved  from 
future  ill-health.  I  give  them  my  word  there  are  no 
diseases  which  cannot  be  cured  quicker  without  mercury 
than  with  it,  syphilis  included.  This  drug  has  been  used 
internally  about  200  years,  but  externally  as  an  ointment 
for  1,000  years  Or  longer.  It  is  introduced  into  the  system 
principally  in  three  ways  :  the  first  by  the  mouth,  in  the 
form  of  solid  pills  or  liquid  medicines  ;  the  second  by  the 
skin — when  an  ointment  is  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
skin,  it  has  to  be  well  rubbed  in  and  is  then  absorbed  ;  the 
third  by  means  of  a  vapour,  when  you  have  to  breathe  the 
fumes.  But  it  matters  not  how  introduced  into  the  system, 
its  poisonous  effects  are  the  same. 
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This  deadly  chemical  is  used  because  it  is  supposed  to 
have  certain  curative  properties ;  if  we  look  into  a  medical 
work  on  the  subject,  we  find  it  described  as  a  germicide, 
or  destroyer  of  minute  or  parasitic  animal  life  ;  as  a  vermi¬ 
fuge,  or  worm  killer ;  as  a  purgative  or  drug  that  so  irritates 
the  bowels  that  they  are  glad  to  forcibly  expel  it  ;  as  a 
cholagogue,  or  liver  emptier,  really  liver  irritator ;  as  a 
sialagogue,  or  something  that  makes  the  saliva  run  from  the 
mouth  ;  as  an  alterative,  or  one  that  changes  the  condition 
of  the  system,  which  it  does  for  the  worse  but  not  for  the 
better  ;  but  its  great  use  is  as  a  supposed  anti-syphilide,  or 
drug  to  be  used  in  syphilis.  I  ask  my  readers  to  note  that 
I  never  say  that  it  cures  anything.  I  only  repeat  the  words 
of  the  men  who  use  it.  The  experience  of  others,  coupled 
"with  my  own,  shows  that  it  makes  people  worse,  but  never 
better.  Its  use  in  syphilis  is  a  gross  mistake,  and  one  for 
which  the  patient  has  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  not  the 
doctor  who  gives  it.  Tens  of  thousands,  aye — millions 
have  been  cured  of  syphilis  without  it ;  thousands  of 
persons  have  got  well  while  using  it — not  because  they 
used  it,  but  in  spite  of  it  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  have 
been  maimed,  ruined,  and  killed  by  its  use  in  this  disease. 
The  disease  would  have  run  its  course  if  left  alone,  but 
when  baneful  poisonous  mercury  was  used  as  well,  their 
constitutions  were  destroyed.  One  old  writer  said  that 
medical  men  look  upon  mercury  “  as  a  sheet  anchor  in 
syphilis,”  to  which  he  pithily  added  “  that  moors  them  to 
the  grave.”  Later  on  I  shall  make  good  these  assertions. 

The  chief  forms  in  which  mercury  is  given  are : — The 
pure  mercury  itself,  grey  powder,  calomel,  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  blue  pill,  red  oxide  in  golden  ointment,  white  preci¬ 
pitate,  troopers’  ointment,  calomel  and  opium  pills, 
Plummer’s  pill,  Donovan’s  solution ;  and  the  nitrate  and 
perchloride  used  as  strong  caustics.  It  is  also  used  in 
many  preparations  and  pills.  To  avoid  it,  do  not  take 
drugs  and  you  will  never  get  any  of  it. 

In  its  pure  state  as  a  metal,  mercury  is  occasionally 
given  to  try  to  overcome  obstruction  of  the  bowels  by  its 
mere  weight,  but  this  use  has  not  been  attended  with 
success,  while  poisoning  has  not  unfrequently  followed  its 
employment  even  in  the  pure  state.  Some  persons 
regularly  take  small  doses  of  the  pure  metal  every  day  ; 
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this  does  nd  good  but  the  injury  it  may  cause  is  severe. 
Those  who  work  in  quicksilver  mines  are  attacked  in  a  few 
months  by  mercurial  poisoning,  and  if  they  continue  at 
their  work,  death  results  in  a  few  years.  The  vapour  of 
mercury  is  poisonous.  A  good  many  years  ago  the  Phipps 
schooner  was  bringing  some  mercury  to  this  country ;  the 
leather  bags  containing  it  rotted  and  allowed  the  mercury 
to  escape.  In  three  weeks,  two  hundred  men  were 
salivated,  two  died,  and  all  the  animals  on  board  the  ship 
were  poisoned.  The  vapour  arising  in  the  trades  of  water¬ 
gilding,  looking-glass  silvering,  and  barometer-making  sets 
up  mercurial  poisoning  in  a  few  months,  as  this  metal  is 
used  in  these  trades.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  71  per  cent, 
of  persons  who  die  from  mercurial  poisoning  suffer  from 
consumption ;  that  is,  mercury  so  weakens  the  system  that 
consumption  seizes  hold  of  them. 

Grey  Powder.— The  medical  name  for  this  is  Hydrar¬ 
gyrum  cum  Greta,  or  Hydrarg.  c.  Cret.,  as  it  is  shortly 
written.  This  is  chalk  and  mercury  finely  ground  into 
powder.  It  is  often  given  to  children  as  a  purgative,  and 
a  deadly  one  it  is.  Adults  are  sometimes  given  it  for 
syphilis ;  all  must  shun  it  if  they  desire  to  be  well,  and 
keep  so. 

Oleate  of  Mercury. — Mercury  and  oil,  or  mercury 
and  lard,  are  sometimes  rubbed  up  together  and  made 
into  an  ointment,  and  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  the  skin. 
It  poisons  just  as  much  as  if  taken  by  the  mouth. 
Avoid  it. 

Blue  Pill. — This  is  a  preparation  of  mercury  with  con¬ 
serve  of  roses.  It  is  known  as  Pil.  Hydrarg.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  liver  emptier,  a  purgative,  an  alterative,  and 
is  given  in  syphilis.  It  is  poisonous,  like  the  other  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  one  pill  has  caused  death.  Those  who  live  as  I 
direct  will  never  need  liver  emptiers  nor  purgatives ;  if 
they  do,  there  are  safer  means  than  this.  As  an  alterative, 
it  only  alters  for  the  worse.  Its  use  in  syphilis  is  always 
harmful,  but  never  good. 

Calomel  and  Opium  Pills. — These  are  known  as  Pil : 
Cal:  c.  Opio,  are  small  in  size,  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
calomel  and  opium.  The  calomel  is  a  purgative,  but  the 
opium  prevents  this  action  and  allows  the  mercury  to  be 
absorbed.  The  pills  are  given  in  syphilis,  in  chronic 
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inflammations,  and  in  chronic  complaints  of  all  kinds. 
Beware  of  them. 

Calomel. — This  is  a  heavy  yellowish-white  powder.  It 
is  given  as  a  purgative  to  children  and  adults,  forms  part 
of  many  pills,  and  is  employed  where  the  system  is  to  be 
kept  poisoned  by  mercury.  Avoid  it :  two  grains  have 
caused  death  by  salivation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat. 

Black  Wash. — This  is  a  mixture  of  calomel  and  lime- 
water,  and  is  used  in  venereal  sores.  It  is  never  needed. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  or  Perchloride  of  Mercury,  is  a 
most  violent  poison.  A  strong  solution  is  a  strong  caustic. 
A  mild  solution  is  used  in  syphilis,  vaginal  discharges,  and; 
womb  troubles,  etc.  Use  it  not. 

Golden  Ointment. — This  is  known  also  as  citrine 
ointment,  and  is  applied  to  inflamed  eyelids  ;  there  is  no. 
need  of  it  if  persons  will  live  correctly. 

White  Precipitate  is  used  chiefly  as  an  ointment  in 
parasitic  skin  diseases ;  with  care  it  is  useful  to  kill, 
insects. 

Troopers’ Ointment. — This  is  a  good  remedy  for  pubic 
body  lice.  When  used  to  rub  into  chronically-inflamed 
joints,  it  does  harm. 

Various. — Plummer’s  pills  and  Donovan’s  solution  are 
preparations  of  mercury  with  arsenic,  &c.  They  are  used 
in  skin  diseases  ;  they  may  cause  them  to  disappear,  but 
produce  worse  systemic  conditions.  Iodide  of  mercury  is 
a  combination  of  iodine  and  mercury  ;  avoid  it.  The  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury  is  used  as  a  caustic  in  lupus.  None  of 
these  preparations  are  needful;  in  disease  they  do  harm, 
but  never  cure  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

N.B.  —  The  list  of  diseases  that  mercury  causes  is  a> 
formidable  one,  and  I  hope  the  enumeration  of  these  will- 
prevent  my  readers  from  ever  taking  mercury  in  any  of  its. 
forms. 

According  to  Astruc,  mercury  was  first  used  in  syphilis 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  because  its. 
external  use  cured  the  itch,  and  syphilis  was  first  supposed' 
to  be  a  kind  of  parasitic  skin  complaint.  Now,  many  know 
that  syphilis  is  a  constitutional  state  not  influenced  for  good1 
by  mercury,  but  invariably  made  worse.  The  effects  of 
mercury  are  not  for  a  week  or  a  month,  but  may  effect  the 
system  more  or  less  for  life ;  only  time  and  careful  living 
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will  eradicate  it  from  the  body.  Syphilis  itself  is  not  a 
■dreadful  disease,  and  runs  out  of  the  system  in  two  years  if 
left  alone.  But  mercurial  diseases  affect  the  system  for 
years,  and  the  ill-results  seen  are  wrongly  put  down  to 
syphilis.  This  is  a  grave  error  that  will  take  many  years  to 
-correct. 

When  mercury  gains  entrance  into  the  system  in  any 
way,  even  when  given  as  a  medicine  by  the  most  popular 
physician  or  surgeon,  it  produced  well-marked  constitutional 
effects.  It  never  causes  only  one  effect  ;  a  blue  pill  or  dose 
of  calomel  which  has  been  given  as  a  purgative  may  have 
its  mercury  absorbed  and  set  up  such  constitutional  changes 
as  end  in  death.  The  number  and  virulence  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  depend  on  the  amount  given;  the  more  taken  the 
worse  will  be  the  results.  Those  who  take  it  soon  experience 
a  metallic  or  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  the  breath  becomes 
very  offensive  and  fetid,  the  gums  swell  and  become  red, 
the  teeth  become  loose  and  may  drop  out,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  saliva  is  secreted.  If  you  are  ever  under  treat¬ 
ment,  and  a  doctor  asks  you  if  your  gums  are  sore,  suspect 
that  mercury  is  being  given,  and  leave  him,  if  you  value 
your  future  health.  The  tongue  may  swell  and  become 
almost  too  large  for  the  mouth,  or  it  may  ulcerate.  I  have 
seen  some  very  large  ulcerations  on  the  tongue  produced  by 
mercury,  and  the  poor  patient  could  not  take  food.  The 
jaw-bone  may  become  diseased  and  fall  out,  or  come  away 
in  bits.  The  innersurface  ofthethroat  becomes  covered  with 
ulcers,  and  may  slough  or  rot  away.  The  bowels  are  irrita¬ 
ted  by  mercury,  griping  and  purging  may  follow  its  use. 
There  may  by  wandering  pains  about  the  body,  and  every 
■change  of  the  weather  affects  you.  The  stomach  becomes 
disordered,  the  tongue  foul,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  wasting 
of  the  body,  and  inability  for  exertion.  The  red  blood 
corpuscles  become  diminished,  emaciation  follows,  and 
death  may  result.  Its  use  sometimes  causes  peritonitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  rapid  death.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  bones  is  bad  ;  it  causes  them  to  become  ne¬ 
crosed  or  decayed.  The  gums  rot  in  some,  in  others  the 
nose  is  eaten  away,  or  the  shin  or  other  bones  may  corrode 
and  come  away  in  bits.  This  was  well  seen  in  a  dog  in 
Edinburgh,  who  was  slowly  poisoned  by  mercury  :  after  its 
death  all  its  bones  were  wornveaten  and  decayed  from  the 
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mercury  it  had  taken.  Its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is. 
well  marked.  It  causes  trembling  of  the  limbs,  unsteady 
gait,  and  palsy  or  paralysis  ;  in  some  it  causes  shaking 
palsy,  in  which  the  person  cannot  keep  his  limbs  still.  It 
has  also  caused  epilepsy,  convulsions,  and  apoplexy  ;  and 
many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  or  loss  of  power  over  the 
legs,  follow  the  use  of  mercury  as  a  medicine.  Cases  of 
stammering  and  loss  of  memory  have  also  resulted  from  its 
use.  Sometimes  it  causes  cough,  difficult  breathing,  blood 
spitting,  and  consumption.  There  is  a  kind  of  fever  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  known  as  mercurial  fever.  In  some  it 
causes  violent  perspirations.  There  are  also  skin  diseases 
produced  by  it,  as  mercurial  erysipelas,  eczema,  and  other 
eruptions.  Many  skin  diseases  which  are  said  to  be  syphil¬ 
itic  are  really  mercurial.  It  sometimes  causes  the  glands 
to  swell  and  to  suppurate  or  torm  matter.  Inflamed  eyes, 
or  what  is  known  as  iritis  and  retinitis,  often  follow  its  use. 
It  even  causes  rheumatism  in  some  cases.  I  hope  I  have 
given  a  long  enough  list  of  the  diseases  which  it  causes,  and 
so  prevent  my  readers  Irom  ever  taking  it  in  any  form.  There 
is  no  disease  that  cannot  be  better  treated  without  it  than 
with  it,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  patient  for  his  health’s, 
sake  undergo  syphilis  twice  than  a  course  of  mercury  once. 
As  a  medical  writer  said,  “  a  mild  course  of  mercury,  and 
mildly  cutting  a  person’s  throat  are  about  the  same  thing.” 
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The  cause  of  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness,  was  in  early 
ages  supposed  to  be  due  to  one  or  more  devils  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  the  person  attacked.  Now  we  know 
epilepsy  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system  accompanied' 
by  convulsions  and  unconsciousness,  but  no  fever.  A  per¬ 
son  may  have  convulsions,  or  may  suffer  from  attacks  of 
unconsciousness,  and  yet  not  have  epilepsy.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  disease  on  account  of  the  insensibility  ac¬ 
companying  it,  and  a  person  suffering  from  it  is  never  safe. 
One  afflicted  with  this  should  never  bathe  or  swim  by  him¬ 
self,  nor  should  he  go  into  dangerous  places,  nor  work 
amongst  machinery,  for  if  an  attack  comes  on  he  may  lose 
his  life  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  attack  either 
sex,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  though  we  find 
it  most  commonly  comes  on  about  the  age  of  puberty,  when 
the  boy  becomes  a  man  and  a  girl  a  woman  ;  from  the  age 
of  two  to  ten  is  the  next  most  common  time  for  it  to  show 
itself,  and  after  that  from  twenty  to  thirty.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it — epilepsy  proper  and  mild  epilepsy  ;  between 
these  two  every  variety  is  seen,  from  the  most  severe  to  the 
mildest. 

The  Causes. — Hereditary  or  family  influence  has  some¬ 
thing  to  account  for  in  its  production.  We  find  that 
epileptics  are  occasionally  the  children  of  epileptic  parents, 
or  that  their  parents  suffered  from  insanity,  or  some  organic 
disease  of  the  brain.  Those  who  suffer  with  it  from  these 
reasons  have  a  nervous  system  that  is  favourable  to  these 
attacks,  if  they  do  not  live  rightly.  But  because  one  parent 
is  epileptic,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  children  should  suffer 
from  this  complaint ;  and  we  know  from  observation  that 
many  children  never  have  fits,  although  one  of  their  parents 
may  be  afflicted. 

Another  cause  is  injury  of  any  kind  to  the  brain,  body,  or 
limbs.  A  blow  or  fall  on  the  head  may  often  induce  it. 
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Frights,  shocks,  and  upsets  of  the  nervous  system  also 
cause  it.  Irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  lead  to 
many  cases  ;  the  pressure  of  heavy  food,  the  irritation  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  worms  in  the  bowel  are  examples 
that  arise  from  this  cause. 

The  most  powerful  producers  of  these  attacks  are  wrong 
dietetic  and  hygienic  habits.  I  look  upon  all  diseases  as 
one,  but  they  manifest  themselves  in  various  ways,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  A  person  who  suffers 
from  this  complaint  would  have  been  subject  to  some 
other,  so  long  as  he  did  not  live  rationally,  if  this  had  not 
•  afflicted  him.  Wrong  living  and  a  peculiar  nervous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body  will  cause  the  disease.  I  want  my  readers 
to  understand  this,  as  on  this  fact  depends  the  treatment. 
Remove  the  causes  of  ill-health,  and,  as  a  rule,  you  can 
readily  cure  your  patients.  As  persons  can  have  attacks  of 
biliousness,  headaches,  &c.,  so  they  can  of  epilepsy,  one  fit 
following  the  other  until  the  morbid  material  is  worn  out ; 
the  system  is  thus  for  the  time-  cleared  ;  and  the  person 
remains  free  from  the  cause  of  the  disease  until  waste  has 
again  accumulated,  and  gives  rise  to  a  fresh  set. 

Symptoms. — Before  an  attack  comeson  there  is  occasion¬ 
ally  a  warning.  There  may  be  dullness,  heaviness,  or  a 
stupid  feeling  a  few  days  beforehand  ;  or  irritability  of 
temper  ;  or  the  person  may  feel  out  of  sorts  ;  or  there  may 
be  giddiness.  Some  few  persons  are  aware  they  are  going 
to  have  an  attack  a  few  minutes  before  one  comes  on,  as 
they  experience  a  peculiar  feeling  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
It  may  be  rigidness,  stiffness,  or  loss  of  power  in  a  part ; 
this  gradually  travels  upwards  to  the  brain,  and  when  it 
seems  to  arrive  there  the  person  loses  consciousness  and 
becomes  convulsed.  Excitement,  rubbing,  pricking,  or 
pinching  the  part  affected  will  often  ward  off  the  seizure. 

The  Attack.. — Certain  symptoms  follow  one  another  in 
regular  succession.  First  is  unconsciousness,  fixed  eyes, 
contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  face,  movement 
of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  throat,  with  noise  as  if  the  person 
were  swallowing  something.  Then  the  face  becomes  pale, 
there  is  hard  and  laboured  breathing  ;  then  follows  the 
epileptic  cry  or  shout,  the  person  loses  control  over  the 
muscles,  and  falls  anywhere,  the  mouth  begins  to  work, 
saliva — tinged  with  blood  if  the  tongue  is  bitten,  or  simply 
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frothy  if  not — oozes  from  the  mouth,  the  head  may  be  drawn 
to  one  side,  meantime  the  arms  and  legs  work  convulsively. 
There  may  be  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  or 
of  the  bowels.  In  consequence  of  all  this  muscular  work, 
violent  perspiration  breaks  out.  After  a  few  minutes,  or 
less,  all  these  symptoms  subside,  the  person  may  become 
conscious  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  he  falls  into  a  heavy 
sleep  for  an  hour  or  more.  When  he  wakes  from  this  state 
he  often  complains  of  headache,  or  feels  stupid  or  confused 
for  some  time  afterwards.  There  is  also  more  or  less 
fatigue  and  soreness  of  the  whole  body  from  the  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  which  occurred  during  the 
attack.  Sometimes  a  large  quantity  of  pale  water  is  passed 
after  one  of  these  seizures.  This  is  epilepsy  proper. 

Mild  Epilepsy  may  show  itself  by  simple  unconscious¬ 
ness.  The  person  may  be  speaking  or  eating  when 
attacked.  He  stops  doing  one  or  the  other  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  goes  on  again  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  If  walking,  he  may  go  on  walking,  and  when  he 
recovers  is  astonished  to  find  himself  in  some  other  part 
than  where  he  lost  consciousness.  A  person  may  have  dozens 
of  these  mild  attacks  for  one  of  the  severe  kind.  Attacks 
of  epilepsy  come  on  at  all  times;  they  often  occur  in  the 
night.  Next  morning  the  person  may  find  his  pillow 
blood-stained  and  his  tongue  bitten,  or  he  may  awake  with 
only  a  bad  headache  and  a  stupid  feeling.  Many  have 
told  me  that  their  attacks  occurred  most  frequently  before 
breakfast.  They  come  on  at  all  times  and  anywhere.  The 
frequency  of  attacks  varies  greatly  ;  some  have  only  a  few 
in  a  lifetime,  years  apart ;  whilst  others  have  five  and  six 
a  day  for  months  together.  They  often  come  on  about 
the  time  of  the  menses  in  women. 

Results. — The  effects  of  these  repeated  attacks  are  seen 
chiefly  on  the  mental  faculties.  The  person  loses  the 
power  of  remembering,  and  cannot  recall  simple  things. 
The  mind  is  not  so  bright  as  it  should  be,  and  the  desire 
for  study  or  mental  work  is  lost.  Those  who  suffer  very 
severely  may  become  quite  stupid  in  time  ;  they  acquire  a 
peculiar  glazy-looking  eye,  and  have  an  expressionless  face. 

Chances  of  Cure. — These  vary  greatly ;  some  are 
readily  cured,  others  after  a  while;  but  some  few  seem 
almost  beyond  recovery.  In  these  cases  we  can  only  lessen 
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the  number  and  severity  of  the  attacks,  and  sc  give  relief. 
I  look  upon  epileptics  as  persons  who  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  therefore  must  be  ruled  by  some¬ 
one  with  a  firm  will.  They  must  be  told  what  they  are  to 
do,  and  they  should  be  made  to  do  it,  for  they  have  not 
often  the  firmness  to  do  it  of  their  own  accord.  They 
must  be  ruled  with  a  firm  but  gentle  hand  until  they 
recover,  and  then  they  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  and  other  diseases 
I  differ  from  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  my  professional 
brethren.  Whilst  they  use  deadly  drugs  and  rarely  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  disease,  I  try  to  alter  the  wrong 
dietetic  and  hygienic  conditions,  and  then  the  powers  of 
the  system  can  assert  themselves  and  effect  a  cure.  My 
results  are  more  successful  than  theirs  ;  this  is  my  justifica¬ 
tion.  They  use  bromide  of  potassium,  of  sodium,  and 
of  ammonium ;  also  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  other 
poisonous  and  injurious  drugs. 

The  drug  doctors  control  or  keep  in  check  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  disease  chiefly  by  bromide  of  potassium,  or 
more  recently  by  antipyrin.  They  fly  to  this  new  remedy 
because  the  most  sensible  of  them  recognise  in  bromide  a 
really  dangerous  drug.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  antipyrin  is 
no  better,  and  is  even  now  giving  place  to  some  new 
thing.  Drugs  do  not  cure,  and  as  soon  as  the  drug  is  dis¬ 
continued  the  attacks  return,  unless  Nature  in  the  mean¬ 
time  has  cured  it,  or  unless  the  bromide,  &c.,  has  so  ruined 
the  nervous  centres  as  to  make  these  attacks  impossible. 
The  use  of  these  drugs  as  a  remedy  is  as  much  good  as 
stunning  the  person  would  be.  Their  effects  on  the  system 
are  bad.  They  often  produce  a  rash  all  over  the  body  of 
acne  spots,  or  may  make  the  fits  much  worse,  and  their 
effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  ruinous.  The  loss  of 
memory  and  the  stupidity  seen  in  many  patients  are 
mainly  due  to  poisoning  by  these  drugs,  and  not  to  the 
disease. 

Having  thus  warned  my  readers  not  to  take  drugs,  I  will 
now  tell  them  how  I  treat  my  cases.  I  first  insist  that  all 
medicines  must  be  discontinued  I  thus  clear  the  ground, 
and  know  my  patient  is  not  being  injured  by  these  things. 
I  next  demand  that  all  injurious  food  or  habits  shall  be 
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done  away  with  ;  the  pipe,  cigar,  quid,  or  snuff  must  all 
be  thrown  away.  Ale,  beer,  porter,  stout,  cider,  claret, 
port, sherry,  champagne,  rum,  gin,  whiskey,  brandy,  liqueurs, 
and  all  alcoholic  drinks  must  be  avoided.  Even  tea  and 
coffee  I  never  allow.  Having  stopped  the  use  of  things 
that  are  very  injurious,  I  next  see  to  the  dietetic  habits. 
The  diet  fiom  the  use  of  which  I  get  most  success  is  what 
is  commonly  called  a  vegetarian  one.  But  a  vegetarian 
diet  by  itself  will  not  always  cure  epilepsy,  for  I  have  had 
as  patients  with  this  disease  vegetarians  of  many  years’ 
standing.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  not  good  foods  for  an 
epileptic  ;  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  and  honey  are  less  harmful. 
All  foods  that  are  not  complete  in  themselves  are  best 
avoided  ;  sugar  must  be  used  very  sparingly.  Jams,  pre¬ 
serves,  marmalade,  and  things  preserved  in  sugar  are  best 
left  alone.  Fat,  grease,  oil,  and  rich  things  are  harmful ; 
for  this  reason  piecrust,  suet  puddings,  Christmas  puddings, 
cake,  and  such-like  things  must  be  avoided.  Pickles, 
sauces,  spices,  and  condiments  are  also  bad.  The  most 
perfect  foods  are  the  various  grains  and  the  whole  fruit. 
The  grains  may  be  made  into  bread  or  porridge,  and  the 
fruits  eaten  ripe  and  raw,  or  cooked  without  sugar.  The 
meals  must  be  three  a  day  only,  about  five  hours  apart, 
eaten  slowly,  well  chewed,  and  too  much  food  must  not  be 
eaten.  Brown  but  not  white  bread  must  be  eaten.  Thin 
and  not  too  sweet  cocoa,  or  milk  and  water,  or  lemon- 
water,  are  the  best  drinks.  For  a  grown-up  person,  break¬ 
fast  should  consist  of  six  ounces  of  brown  bread  cut  into 
thick  slices,  a  scrape  of  butter,  two  apples,  oranges,  or 
other  fruit,  and  one  cup  of  milk  and  water,  or  of  cocoa,  to 
which  one  lump  of  sugar  is  added.  Dinner  may  consist  of 
8  or  ioozs.  brown  bread  and  butter,  Jib.  of  raw  fruit,  and 
a  cup  of  cocoa ;  or  2  or  30ZS.  macaroni  boiled  until  soft, 
and  then  eaten  with  a  green  vegetable,  or  with  milk  and 
stewed  prunes ;  or  two  vegetables  and  parsley  or  onion 
sauce,  40ZS.  bread,  and  a  helping  of  milk  pudding  ;  or  one 
good  helping  of  vegetable  stew  or  very  thick  soup,  and 
6ozs.  brown  bread.  At  tea,  the  same  amount  of  bread  and 
cocoa  as  at  breakfast,  only  now  substitute  -Jib.  of  beetroot 
and  vinegar,  or  boiled  onion  or  boiled  celery,  instead  of 
fruit.  A  glass  of  lemon-water  may  be  taken  an  hour  or 
two  before  going  to  bed,  if  desired ;  half  a  lemon  to  the 
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tumbler  of  water.  This  dietary  should  be  rigidly  adhered 
to  by  those  who  wish  to  get  well.  Severe  cases  must  be 
thus  dieted: — Allow  4  or  6ozs.  of  dry  wholemeal  bread,  a 
cup  of  sugarless  cocoa  or  milk  and  water,  and  6ozs.  of  fresh 
ripe  fruit  at  each  meal.  Keep  the  patient  on  this  until  the 
worst  symptoms  are  past,  and  then  gradually  put  on  the  diet 
given  above.  Exercise  of  some  sort  must  be  taken  daily — 
two  hours’  physical  work  is  the  least  that  must  be  had ;  if 
only  walking  can  be  got,  then  never  less  than  six  miles  of 
such  exercise  must  be  had  some  time  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  To  walk  fairly  fast  is  better  than  to  saunter.  Fresh 
air  must  always  be  breathed,  in  workroom,  sitting-room, 
and  bedroom  ;  to  have  the  window  always  open  two  inches 
is  not  too  much,  wider  is  better.  Baths  should  not  be 
taken,  for  if  a  fit  came  on  in  the  bath  the  person  might  be 
drowned,  but  a  lukewarm  sponge  all  over  every  day  aids 
cure,  or  a  brisk  rub  with  a  rough  towel  and  a  weekly  wash  with 
warm  water.  Bad  habits  must  be  given  up.  If  you  feel  a 
fit  coming  on,  pinch  yourself,  run  pins  into  yourself,  or  try 
to  ward  it  off  by  jumping  about  or  running.  You  may 
thus  sometimes  stop  it. 
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APPENDIX. 

General  Directions  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Dietetic. — Have  only  three  meals  a  day,  about  five  hours 
apart ;  eat  the  food  slowly,  chew  it  well,  and  stop  at  the  first 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  Eat  brown  bread  always,  and  not  white. 
Do  not  drink  above  one  cup  of  fluid  at  a  meal,  then  only  luke¬ 
warm  and  not  too  sweet.  Cocoa  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  tea 
or  coffee,  as  it  is  less  injurious  to  the  system.  The  meals  should 
be  eaten  deliberately,  time  allowed  for  them,  and  a  little  rest 
taken  after  them,  if  possible.  Avoid  fried,  greasy  foods,  and 
such  foods  as  suet,  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  puddings. 

No.  i. — Ordinary  Diet. — Breakfast:  6  to  8  oz.  brown  bread 
and  butter,  cup  of  cocoa  or  weak  tea;  or,  wheatmeal,  oatmeal, 
hominy,  or  barley  porridge  eaten  with  brown  bread  and  stewed 
fruit.  Dinner :  about  four  ounces  lean  beef  or  mutton,  or  of 
poultry,  rabbit,  or  fish  ;  two  vegetables  always ;  afterwards  a 
little  milk  pudding,  stewed  fruit,  or  fruit  pie.  Tea  :  6  to  8  ozs. 
brown  bread  and  butter,  boiled  Spanish  onion,  boiled  or  raw 
celery,  or  other  green  stuff,  or  stewed  fruit  or  milk  pudding. 
Weak  tea  or  cocoa  to  drink.  No  suppers,  nor  any  food  for  at 
least  three  hours  before  going  to  bed.  This  diet  is  for  ordinary 
people,  who  take  the  world  as  they  find  it,  want  to  keep  in  fair 
health,  and  yet  not  to  be  deemed  peculiar. 

No.  2. —  V.  E.  M.  Diet. — Breakfast  as  No.  i.  Dinner:  thick 
vegetable  soup  eaten  with  brown  bread,  followed  by  a  milk 
pudding  and  stewed  fruit.  Or  a  potato,  haricot,  or  vegetarian 
pie,  or  the  stew  in  No.  3  diet.  Or  simply  two  vegetables,  brown 
bread  and  some  vegetable  sauce.  As  a  second  course,  milk 
pudding  and  stewed  fruit.  Those  who  do  not  eat  flesh  should 
eat  peas,  beans,  or  lentils  every  other  day.  Tea  same  as 
No.  1.  This  diet  is  for  vegetarians,  for  those  who  desire  to 
get  better  health  than  the  ordinary  people,  and  for  the 
delicate.  It  is  especially  useful  in  heart,  liver,  kidney,  and 
chronic  stomach  complaints,  in  syphilis,  and  in  gout  and  rheu¬ 
matism.  For  the  hypochondriacal  it  is  the  best  diet  I  know. 

No.  3. — Macaroni  Diet. — For  breakfast  aTid  tea  about  6  ounces 
brown  bread  cut  into  dice,  pour  boiling  milk  over  this,  allow  to 
cool,  and  then  eat.  Dinner:  4  ounces  macaroni  cooked  and 
made  into  a  pudding ;  eat  with  stewed  prunes  or  other  fruit. 
Next  day  have  a  stew  made  of  about  2  ounces  each  of  peas,  or 
lentils,  with  rice,  or  pearl  barley;  cook  them  well,  flavour 
with  a  little  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  sweet  herbs,  butter,  pepper, 
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and  salt ;  eat  with  brown  bread.  Finish  up  with  stewed  fruit 
and  bread.  This  diet  is  useful  in  all  chronic  cases,  and  if 
observed  for  some  time  clears  the  body  of  waste,  and  purifies 
the  system  generally. 

No.  4. — Milk  Diet. — Milk  and  barley  or  rice  water  in  equal 
parts;  a  teacupful  may  be  taken  cold  every  three  hours.  This 
diet  is  a  quick  cure  for  violent  sickness  or  diarrhoea. 

No.  5.—  Fever  Diet.— Milk  and  water,  gruel,  porridge,  vege¬ 
table  soup,  milk  puddings,  toast  water,  whey,  lemonade,  bread 
and  milk,  fruit  fresh  and  stewed,  preserve  water,  &c.  These 
are  the  foods  that  should  be  given  in  erysipelas,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  typhoid  or  other  fevers,  and  in  acute 
attacks  of  sickness  of  all  kinds. 

Hygienic. — As  much  fresh  air  as  possible  must  be  always 
breathed.  The  bedroom  window  should  be  open  at  least  two 
inches  at  night  in  all  weathers  ;  whilst  the  sitting  room,  work 
room  or  other  places  should  always  have  the  windows  open  a 
little.  The  observance  of  this  will  prevent  coughs,  colds,  sore 
throats,  and  chest  complaints.  Exercise  ;  three  hours  a  day  is 
necessary  for  health  ;  those  who  work  hard  at  an  out-door 
occupation  require  no  other,  but  sedentary  persons  should  take 
two  hours  a  day  of  some  form  of  exercise  ;  if  they  walk,  then 
eight  miles  a  day  is  about  the  required  amount.  Bathing,  a 
tepid  or  cold  sponge  down  daily,  and  a  fortnightly  warm  bath  is 
good,  or  a  weekly  warm  bath  alone  if  the  other  cannot  be 
carried  out.  A  Turkish  bath  once  a  month  is  a  good  thing  for 
some  to  have.  These  rules  should  be  adopted  by  all,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  good  health  must  result. 

N.B. — Alcoholic  drinks,  as  beer,  wines,  spirits,  and  liqueurs, 
are  only  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  Tobacco  must  never  be 
used  by  those  who  wish  to  be  well.  All  drugs  and  medicines, 
patent  or  otherwise,  must  be  avoided. 
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